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SERMONS ON LABOR 
By Fohn B. Sheerin, C.S.P. 


MARRIAGE—BY THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND 
By Francis F. Ripley 


A PSYCHOTHERAPY FOR SCRUPLES 
By Ernest F. Latko, O.F.M., 8.T.D. 





EXCOMMUNICATION OF CLERICS AND RELIGIOUS 
WHO ENGAGE IN BUSINESS 














A FAMILY ESTATE... 
FOUNDED AND OWNED CONTINUOUSLY BY THE DE LATOUR FAMILY SINCE 1900 






Vineyards and 
Winery at 
Rutherford, 
Napa County, 
California 


OF HIGHEST QUALITY 


CALIFORNIA: Angelica XXX, Tokay XXX, Muscat de Fron- 
tignan (Muscatel), Burgundy, Cabernet, Réesling, Chablis, Dry 
Sauternes, Chateau Beaulieu (Medium Sweet), Sweet Sauternes 


APPROVED BY THEIR EXCELLENCIES 


The Most Rev. John J. Mitty, D.D., Archbishop of San Francisco 
The Most Rev. J. Francis A. McIntyre, D.D., 

Archbishop of Los Angeles 

The Reverend Clergy throughout the country who, during the 

past fifty years have been continuous users of Beaulieu Vineyard 
wines, have attested to their superior quality. 


WRITE FOR PRICE LIST 








am Vin eyard 


Main Office New York Office and Cellars 
300 Montgomery Str. 42 West Broadway 
San Francisco 4, Calif. New York 7, N. Y. 
AGENTS AND REPRESENTATIVES 
E. M. Langers Co. E. M. Lohmann Co. Wm. J. Meininger D. Recher & Co. 
815 So. Sixth St. 413 Sibley Sr. P. O. Box 6147 322 W. North Ave. 
Milwaukee 4, Wis. St. Paul 1, Minn. Houston 6, Texas Chicago 10, Ill. 
A. J. Hammer Co. The Mid-West F. A. Remanjon 
1653 St. Clair Ave. Church Goods Co. Sales Representative 
N.E., Cleveland 14, 1218 Farnam Street, 2039 Calhoun St. 
Ohio Omaha 2, Nebraska New Orleans 19, La. 
Bernard McCulla, Inc. John F. Fleming 
341 Weybosset St. 35 Sagamore Ave. 
Providence 3, R. I. West Medford 55, Mass. 
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VESTMENTS: 


No. Y4824. Satin-finish Sunburst design Celanese material. Fur- 
nished in all Church colors. Woven Cross design banding. IHS 
or AXPO Emblem to match. 








Unlined Lined 
Le $41.50 


ERE eee eee 59.50 
Roman Dalmatics eer 98.50 
a nem  f 25.75 
NS | ERRIRE RE ROU a eet Tee eT 8.00 
OS ae 58.25 
Ie MIN ico cencteconentenvceshscersenicierserse 60.00 65.50 
LETTS, 108.50 








No. Y4848. Gloria design Damask Brocade material. Furnished 
in all Church colors. Floral and Cross embroidered satin band- 
ing with gold thread outline. Matched IHS emblem. 

Unlined Lined 
|: | ree |B $55.75 
ELLA OTT, 76.50 
> i cc ccesesncain 101.75 123.25 
Benediction Veil .... 32.25 
Preaching Stole 
Gothic Chasuble ....... si 
RE TN aiecaccavactacaraiecnonssssacmacianeteoenes Sm 
eee 135.50 





Y4847. Cross design Damask Brocade material. Furnished in 
all Church colors. Woven Chalice design banding. Furnished 
with either IHS or AXPO emblem. 

Unlined Lined 


ee $44.50 
a REE | 67.75 
Roman Dalmatics . chsijassesisssarapmnetecin 103.50 
Nt eA: 28.00 
RRR Creer nar tere aa erro ear 13.25 
es 67.50 
an a 74.50 
oe ae 114.00 
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No. F60. Pure Irish Linen No. F85. Pure Irish Linen No. 
Altar Cloth, made up. Hem- Altar Cloth, made up. 
stitched, with lace. 7 Sea: $4.00 


Per YA cccccccores ao ..$3.25 





No. F4925. Sheer celanese non- 
wrinkling Priest Surplice, ideal 
for traveling purposes. 

Price 
No. F4856. Same as above, but 
lain, without embroidery. 


FICO  cersccssceescssosecccocesees ssssecseeee 1000 





No. F4505. Linen Alb, light weight 
linen with 6-inch bands of heavy 
Filet lace at bottom and in inser- 


F95. Pure Irish Linen 
Altar Cloth, made up. 
Per yard 


When ordering specify exact finished length and width including 
side drops and front drops. All altar cloths made to order only 


and are not returnable. 





PURE IRISH LINEN BY THE YARD 


All 36 inches wide. 






+No. F40. Lightweight. Per yard......... siciacininiiaaliaiie $1.00 
ttNo. F48. Medium weight. Per yard... - 1.50 
ttNo. F54. Heavy weight. Per yard.. ... 2,00 
+No. F42. Handkerchief. Per yard......... encsuaisanenes 1.75 


Suitable for lightweight Albs and Surplices. 


ttSuitable for Altar Cloths and Altar Linens, Priest Albs and 


Surplices. . 


Albs of pure Irish linen, full size, patterned to new im- 
proved lines, with raglan sleeves, more comfortable to 


wear, easier to launder and richer in appearance. 


$4.25 


No 
Pri 


with 
Beautiful 


No 


in 





tion. as illustrated. Price. .$15.50 

No. F4503. Linen Alb, as above, 

with lace at bottom only. 

DED: éstackivanesexawanenad $12.95 

No. F4503. Surplice to match Alb 

No. F4503, lace only. Price..$10.75 Wo, F4601. Alb. Fine quality lace, eme No. 4509. Linen Alb, light 
No. F4504. Linen Alb, as above, Droidered with IHS design; top of Weight linen, with richly em- 
with insertion only. Price....$13.50 pure Irish linen. Price........ $17.50 bellished 12-inch lace of Cross, 
No. F4504. Surplice to match Alb No. F460!. Surplice. Made of same THS and Grape design at bot- 
No. F4504, insertion only. fine quality lace, as used in Alb, tom, as illustrated. Price. .$27.50 
PEN  cvcesancudenumamenanas BOGGS Ma. PEC. Peles... .cccccvcces $21.50 Surplice to match......... $35.95 
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HANSEN 


23 N. FRANKLIN STREET 


le Velo.) 


D. B. HANSEN & 


No. 75. Pure Irish Linen 
Altar Cloth, made up. 
Per yard 





- F4900. Fine quality 
est Surplice, 
IHS and Cross 
pattern. 
. F4900. 


Surplice No. F4900; 


No. F4502. Linen Alb, light 
weight linen, with Cross design 
embroidered banding. Bandings 
ean be furnished in all church 
colors. Guaranteed fast colors. 
| eae eres $15.9 
Surplice to match above. 

. ee $12.95 


No. F4501. Pure linen Surplices, 


Albs and Alb Tops, plain, with- 
out embroidered banding. Our 
own manufacture, cut full. All 
tops are made 26 inches long 
for lace 36 inches wide. Good 
quality light weight Irish Linen. 
Surplice . 5 Alb. $11.75 
' eee reas 7. 


SONS 
FRANKLIN 8750 


lace 
embroidered 
design. 
Price....$ 29.50 
Alb. Tailored with 
the same quality lace as used 
top of 
fine Irish linen. Price........ $21.50 
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NO. A985 TROPICAL WORSTED 
A medium weight all wool wrinkle resisting fabric 
that is ideal for year-around wear. Provides a cas- 
sock that combines distinctiveness with durability. 
Roman or Semi-Jesuit Style Priest Cassock 
$59.50 
Sash to Match $9.00 
HOUSE CASSOCK $115.00 


No. A950 TROPICTEX 
A material with a very fine weave yet por- 
ous in construction. This fabric is ideal for 
year-around wear in most climates. Will 
tailor into a cassock of exceptional rich- 
ness. 








lace 


— Roman or Semi-Jesuit Style Priest Cassock 
29.50 $62.50 

with Sash to Match $9.00 

hag HOUSE CASSOCK $115.00 


21.50 


NO. A911 SERGE 


If you desire a cassock that will give you 
comfort and keep its shape even on the 
hottest days, then choose this porous, long 
wearing lightweight, all wool imported serge. 


Roman or Semi-Jesuit Style Priest Cassock 
$65.00 
Sash to Match $9.50 
HOUSE CASSOCK $122.00 


NO. A951 PURE SILK 


One of the finer grade pure silk fabrics that 
tailors into a beautiful lightweight cassock. 
An exceptional garment for summer and 
traveling. 
Roman or Semi-Jesuit Style Priest Cassock 
$82.50 
Sash to Match $10.00 


WIDE BACK ROMAN 


HOUSE CASSOCK $140.00 


Samples of fabrics 
and easy self-meas- 
urement order form 
supplied upon re- 
quest. 





light 

eae SEMI-JESUIT 

church 

colors. 

_— The House ot HANSEN is headquarters for Prela- 
$12.95 tial Garments of purple materials in the correct 
rplices, 4 a 

with- Vatican shade. Every garment whether it be a 
L all Choir Cassock, House Cassock or a Ferraiolone 
* Good is traditionally tailored by expert craftsmen. 
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COMPLETE OUTFITS 


HANSEN'S ALTAR BOY SURPLICES 


Hansen's Altar Boy Surplices can be furnished in sizes 18 to 
24 inches, inclusive, at prices listed. 

For size 26 inch Surplices, add 40c to the prices listed, ex- 
cept Nos. B100 and B110, which are priced at 75c additional. 
No. B60. Light weight, fine weave, strong cotton material. Ly 









ES i ae rae nee $2.50 
No. B61. Light weight, fine weave, strong cotton material. San- 
Omen NOUN GENO, . TIMI. sac eelileeenlaeeenieljenlsdiasdaldsiinebenanemndoginenain $3.50 
No. B62. Rubrical Altar Boy Surplice, made of same material 
as used in B60 Surplice. Rubrical banding supplied in all church 
coiors. Please specify color banding desired when ordering. 
Fe £8 OF rr eee $3.95 
No. B80. Durable Oxford Cloth Surplice, medium weight. Made 
extra full. Sizes 18 inch to 24 inch. Eachus... ccscscssensereeees $3.25 
No. B70. Fine wearing Marquisette Surplice. Made extra full. 
"Se &£ Se f° eS ee ee eae $2.45 
No. B1l10. Fine quality embroidered lace, neat floral design. 
Made extra full. Sizes 18 inch to 24 inch. Edach................ $6.15 


No. B100. Altar Boy Lace Surplice. Beautifully embroidered flo- 
tal design. Made extra full. Sizes 18 inch to 24 inch. Each..$7.95 






Ca 
Pes, Sashes, and Surplices Extra 


HANSEN'S 10-POINT ALTAR BOY CASSOCKS 
THREE STYLES 


B10 Button Front—B11 Buttonless Belt-On—B12 Zipper Front 
YOUR CHOICE OF BLACK, RED, WHITE, GREEN OR PURPLE CASSOCKS 


1. Cassocks are tailored of good quality Poplin material (fast color) in black, 
red, white or purple; also, of all- wool tropical weave material in black 
only. 





2. Each size has been expertly designed by the Master Designer of our 
Priest Cassocks. 
3. Form-fit Roman back drapes correctly and the fitted sleeves hang grace- 
fully and naturally. 
4. The skirt and body of the cassock is tailored extra full, which eliminates 
binding and ripping when genuflecting and walking. 
5. French seams throughout, exclusive in Hansen's cassocks, sewn with 
strong thread; gives complete reinforcement at all points of strain. 
6. Two inch hem at the bottom allows lengthening when required. Also pre- 
vents fraying from contact with shoes. 
7. Standing clerical collar innerlined to prevent wilting or sagging; adds 
greatly to distinctive appearance. 
8. Eyelet-type reinforced button holes. Ivory-hard removable buttons with 
slip-on pins to “stay put.’’ 
9. Tailored in our own factory means more quality and longer service for 
less cost. 
10. Every cassock is carefully inspected before sewing in HANSEN'S label, 
which carries with it a positive money back guarantee. 
PRICES FOR ALTAR BOY CASSOCKS 
Correct Cassock Poplin god Poplin All Wool 
Length of Age Down Back Button-on Belt-o Zipper Black 
Surplice Cassock Measurement No. B10, Ea. No. Bil. Mea. No. Bi2, Ea. Only, Each 
18 in. 6 Yrs. 36 in. $ 5.00 $ 5.00 $ 5.5 $10.5 
18 in. 7 Yrs. 38 in. 5.50 5.50 6.00 10.75 
18 in. 8 Yrs. 40 in. 6.00 6.00 6.50 11.75 
20 in. 9 Yrs. 42 in. 6.50 6.50 7.00 12.25 
20 in. 10 Yrs. 44 in. 7.00 7.00 7.50 12.75 
20 in. 11 Yrs. 46 in. 7.50 7.50 8.00 13.00 
22 ia. 12 Yrs. 48 in. 8.00 8.00 8.50 13.75 
22 in. 13 Yrs. 50 in. 8.50 8.50 9.00 14.25 
22 in. 14 Yrs. 52 in. 9.00 9.00 9.50 15.25 
+ in. . a = in. + rs oo 10.60 15.50 : 
No. Bll Buttonless in. rs. in. 1 10.00 10.50 16.25 Back View of No. B10 
Belt-On, has hook 24 in. 17 Yrs. 58 in. 10.50 10.50 11.00 16.50 Button Front Roman 
and eye collar and 26 in. 18 Yrs. 60 in. 11.50 11.50 12.00 17.50 Back. The patented 
belt front that in- 26 in. 19 Yrs. 62 in. 12.50 12.50 13.00 17.75 ivory hard removable 
sures ease in don- For Cassocks larger than standard sizes shown above write for quotation buttons will not pull 
ning or removing. Please specify STYLE * COLOR * SIZE when ordering off. 
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ACHIEVEMENT 


is an old American custom! 








“THE MAN who discovers a process by which aluminum can be made 
on a commercial scale will be a benefactor to the world.”’ Thus spoke an 
Oberlin College professor to one of his classes in 1884. Student Charles 
Martin Hall, with meagre laboratory facilities in his father’s woodshed, 
took the professor at his word, and for two years determinedly applied 
himself to the task of unlocking alumina (aluminum oxide) from bauxite 
ores. Endless experiments finally brought success. With a carbon crucible 
and an electric current, he obtained small globules of the metal which 
today plays such an important part in our civilization. Thus was born the 
electrolytic furnace process for making aluminum, another example of 
American ingenuity. 

At about the same time aluminum was being “‘born,"’ Joseph Swan of 
England and Count Hilaire de Chardinet were perfecting from cellulose 
the rayon which now plays such an important role in the looming of 
Liturgical Fabrics and other textiles which have so widely supplanted the 
silk of the lowly cocoon. 

The Church has been an especial beneficiary of significant technologi- 
cal advances made by skilled American textilists. Gold brocades are a 
case in point. Until recent years, the average tinsel brocades were so 
susceptible to tarnishing that no manufacturer or merchant could conscien- 
tiously recommend them for Church hangings or for other uses under which 
they would be subjected to constant exposure. Today, Allen Silk Mills 
is producing fabrics for dossals and riddels embellished with American- 
made metallic yarns that are not only light and soft to the touch, but non- 
tarnishable. These beautiful gold brocades surpass in quality anything that 
foreign weavers ever attempted. 

Your dealer carries these Allen brocades as well as a full line of other 
superlative fabrics for Liturgical use. They are attractively priced. It will 
pay you to inspect them. You'll share our pride in these American-made 
fabrics. When you buy Allen fabrics, you are buying guaranteed fabrics. 
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- VESTMENT FABRICS BANDINGS 
DRAPERY FABRICS EMBLEMS 
Tee ae we 868 Sixth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 
—— Amer ican Sold Exclusively through Church Goods Dealers 
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EXECUTED 
SIMPLY 
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SANCTUARY CANDLES 





To the Reverend Clergy is tendered 
the famous Emkay family of Sanctuary 
Supplies and Candles—the line de- 
signed to meet the quality demanded 
for every Church and Chapel. 


Every Emkay product is prepared 
from only the most acceptable materi- 
als, with utmost attention by expert 
craftsmen. Each item is fashioned with 
a complete understanding of its im- 
portance in the liturgy of the Church. 


For your protection, and as your as- 
surance, every Emkay product bears a 
clearly stamped M-K trade mark. 
Specify Emkay for finest quality and 
dependable service. 


MUENCH-KREUZER 


CANDLE CO., INC. 
Syracuse 1, N. Y. 
Purveyors to the Vatican by Appointment 
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HoMILIES ON THE LITURGY 
OF THE SUNDAYS AND FEASTS 


By William R. Murphy, S.S., S.T.D., St. John’s Provincial Seminary, Plymouth, Mich. 


Page 
Tenth Sunday after Pentecost....... 930 
Humility 


Lack of humility is one of the greatest obstacles 
to holiness. While insisting on our need of 
humility, the Church also emphasizes another 
glorious attribute of God—His mercy. In 
the Epistle St. Paul warns his converts that 
their whole new life is a pure gift from God. 
The Gospel furnishes the classic contrast 
between pride and humility. However the 
Pharisaic spirit still thrives among us. 


Eleventh Sunday after Pentecost.... 934 
God’s Mercy 

The crucifix mirrors two truths—the malice 
of sin and the mercy of God. To-day’s Collect 
tells us that mercy is God’s “‘normal” way of 
dealing with us. Paul’s conversion is a vivid 
story of God’s mercy. The multitudes who 
are to-day joyless, frustrated and near despair 
should meditate on God’s mercy. 


Feast of the Assumption............ 936 
We have no relics of Mary, the greatest of our 
Saints, nor has anyone ever searched for such 
relics. The Assumption explains this other- 
wise inexplicable fact. To-day we join in the 
jubilation of heaven at Mary’s reunion with 
her Son. The Liturgy also insists that it is 


Page 
no poetic fiction when we call on Mary as our 
‘**Mother.””,. Mary is right in the center of 
God’s plan to save us all. Just as the first 
Eve helped to bring about man’s downfall, 
the second Eve helps in his restoration. 


Twelfth Sunday after Pentecost..... 942 


Love of Neighbor 


St. Peter Claver was an outstanding example of 
the love of neighbor inculcated in the Parable 
of the Good Samaritan. In Our Lcrd’s time 
the Jews had a very faulty conception of 
neighborly charity. The parable contains two 
serious lessons for us: first, we must extend 
the term “‘neighbor”’ to every man whom God 
ever created; second, we must express our love 
of neighbor in acts—not in mere words. 


Thirteenth Sunday after Pentecost.. 945 


Living by a Spirit of Faith 

Faith is one of the three supernatural badges 
that distinguish every true Christian; it is 
one of the fountains from which flow all our 
meritorious actions. It was faith alone that 
won for Abraham all his privileges; it was 
faith that won their cure for the lepers in 
to-day’s Gospel. Faith supplies the answer to 
modern sceplics. 
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YH €% Folding 7 
Kneeler Chair — 


The Only Folding Chair of its type in America 
















Indispensable for All Catholic institutions 
This Unique Chair has many and varied uses~ 


IN THE SANCTUARY — 
Finished in Gold with Car- 
dinal Red Mohair upholstery. 
AS A PEW EXTENDER 
— when nave is crowded, 
This model finished in 
bronze and attractive leath- 
erette upholstery, 
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“Now, our beautiful chapel tower 


can be seen... 
and heard.” 


ST. MARY'S COLLEGE, MORAGA, CAL., 
SELECTS 
CARILLONIC BELLS 
FOR OUTSTANDING 
TONE AND PERFORMANCE 


DPD DIP DP DIP DIP DIP DP DP? 


Chosen after careful com- 
parison with cast bells, 
chimes, and other tower in- 
struments, the bells were 
described by the President 
of the College this way: 


**. . . the Schulmerich equip- 
ment is the most suitable for 
our purpose. ‘Carillonic Bells’ 
have a beautiful tone and 
serve a variety of musical 
purposes. They can be played 
from the organ inside; man- 
ually from a separate con- 
sole; or through an automatic 





roll player. ...The reaction 
has been gratifying, and we 
believe we have made a very 
good investment. . .”’ 


When you consider bells for 
your church, compare by ear. 
You'll hear the superiority 
of “‘Carillonic Bells’! They 
can be installed at a fraction 
of the cost of cast bells. At 
any volume they ring with 
perfect clarity, without tonal 
distortion or dissonance. 
Write for details or demon- 
stration to— 


CARILLONIC BELLS 


SCHULMERICH ELECTRONICS, Inc. 
117 Carillon Hill, SELLERSVILLE, PA. 
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Sermons on Labor 


By JOHN B. SHEERIN, C.S.P 


—_ Is a sermon subject that is 
full of dynamite. To begin with, we can 
be quite sure that a large part of the 
ordinary Sunday congregation is on the 
side of Labor, either as employees or 
their dependents. As the Protestant 
theologian Reinhold Niebuhr — has 
pointed out, Catholicism in America ts a 
workingman’s religion in contrast with 
Protestantism, which is a religion of the 
middle-class. The first wave of immi- 
gration to America was Protestant, and 
these early Protestants scooped up and 
controlled the natural wealth and _ re- 
sources of the country. The later influx 
of immigration was Catholic, and these 
Catholics—arriving with very little and 
had to find employment in the 
factories, homes and industries of the 


too late 


Protestant capitalists. 

It was therefore a mere historical 
accident that put the Protestants on top 
in the United States. It was unfortu- 
nate for us in one respect—that is, that 
we had neither the leisure nor the wealth 
to build up a Catholic culture. 
to-day you will find a pitiful contrast 
between the endowments bestowed on 
Catholic colleges and those given to non- 


Even 


Catholic seats of learning. But, as 
Niebuhr remarks, the economic § situa- 
tion had its advantage for the Catholic 
Church: the priests in the United 
States remained close to the common 
people, and still retain their affection 


. 


and loyalty in this era of the “common 


The Protestant sects are now 
trying to cope with the problems of the 
laboring man, but they are starting very 

t a=) « P « 
late. 


man.” 


DISCUSSION OF LABOR DISPUTES 

IN PULPIT 

Conscious that our own interests and 
affections lie so close to the heart of the 
worker, we have to guard against an in- 
stinctive temptation to belabor the side 
of Management in Labor disputes. If 
Management has its duties, so has 
Labor, and we might also keep in mind 
that not everyone in Management is a 
wealthy capitalist. In every Sunday 
congregation we will find a few owners of 
small businesses and a few representa- 
tives of large companies who have jobs 
on the lower managerial levels, such as 
Many of these 
latter are receiving lesser salaries than 
laborers, and many of them are honestly 


office bosses or foremen. 


and sincerely striving to promote har- 
mony between Labor and Management 
by treating the worker as a dignified 
human person. A preacher is wise, 
therefore, to confine himself to his moral 
theology in preaching on Labor, and to 
be wary of approving or condemning 
specific Labor legislation or projects un- 
less they are manifestly commendable or 
unfair on moral grounds. The average 
priest has neither the time nor the train- 
ing to become a Labor Relations Expert. 

Recently [I discussed this problem of 
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preaching on Labor with a well-informed 
and zealous layman. It was his studied 
opinion that sermons on Labor should be 
more constructive and positive than the 
critical tirades so frequently heard in 
Catholic churches. It is true that there 
are many priests who stress the abuses of 
the present economic system so vigor- 
ously that they give the impression that 
the Church favors some type of eco- 
nomic revolution. Pope Leo XIIT hit 
hard at the abuses of his time in “Rerum 
Novarum,” but he never advocated a 
revolution. He believed that the abuses 
could be removed within the framework 
of the present system. And we might re- 
member that the condition of the work- 
ingman in his day was incomparably 
more miserable than the condition of 
the worker to-day. I speak only for the 
situation in the United States. In 
France, for instance, it seems that the 
wages and living conditions in certain 
sections are so frightful as to brutalize 
and despiritualize the ordinary Catholic. 


MASS PRODUCTION A CONDITION 
OF MODERN LIFE 


Since we do not preach revolution, 
why curse the assembly-line and its 
attendant Would it not be 
wiser for us who preach to realize that 
large-scale manufacturing is part and 
parcel of modern life? A telephone is a 
normal feature of our pattern of life. Is 
it injurious to the life of the soul that 
we pick up a telephone and call Boston 
rather than mounting a horse and mak- 
ing the overland trek to convey our 
message? Telephones are needed in such 
large numbers that they must be manu- 
factured in mass. 

The important work for a preacher, 
then, is to help the worker to humanize 
his work, to help him adapt himself to 
the routine of the office and the assem- 
bly-line so that he can look upon him- 
self as a creator of important work. In 


evils? 
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his “What Ails Mankind?” 
Thibon claims that the proletarian of 
to-day hates work: 
well-paid, his dissatisfaction is not ap- 
peased.” Now, _ this 
comes from within him rather than from 
his external circumstances. For a 
human being is not the product of the 
rarious external stimuli that act upon 
him, and in fact he can lead an intensely 
active and mentally fruitful life in the 
midst of the most sordid living condi- 
tions. 

The worker needs to be creative in 
order to be happy. “Every normal per- 
son,” in the words of Msgr. John A. 
Ryan, “possesses some directive, initiat- 
ing, creative capacity. 
capacity receives some opportunity for 
the wage-worker like all 


Gustave 
“Even when he is 


dissatisfaction 


Unless this 


expression, 
other persons remains uninterested in 
his task, and relatively inefficient. 
When the worker is enabled to exercise 
his directive and creative facuities, his 
interest is aroused and his efficiency is 
increased” (“Reconciliation of Capital 
and Labor’’). 


HOW THE WORKER’S LOT 
MAY BE IMPROVED 


Here is the correct sermon approach- 
to encourage the worker to develop his 
capacity for creative expression. We 
will help him far more by such advice 
than by reminding him of the monotony 
of routine or by moaning over the lost 
glory of the olden time when men could 
herd sheep or carry water-buckets for a 
living. Creation, not in the theological 
but in the popular sense, means the pro- 
duction of something stamped with the 
mark of your own personality. In creat- 
ing, the worker participates in a reflected 
manner in the creative activity of God. 
In creating, he becomes a worker like 
Our Blessed Lord who worked with His 
mind, His hands, hammer and saw 
until He was over thirty. 
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To create, a worker must use _ his 
mind. It is not enough that he merely 
executes orders from someone higher up 
who has directed him to use a specific 
machine to cut holes of a specified size in 
a specific type of disk. He ought to 
learn, first of all, what is the purpose of 
the gadget he is making. He should be 
not only aware of the technique of mak- 
ing the gadget, but he would do well to 
use his inventive faculties to discover a 
better way of manufacturing the same 
gadget. He should know also the rela- 
tion of the part to other parts of the 
mechanism to which it is to be fitted. 
In knowing that, he will begin to realize 
the relative importance of his own con- 
tribution to the finished product. But 
even more important than knowledge of 
how his part synchronizes into the fin- 
ished mechanism is the need of imagining 
how the finished product actually oper- 
ates. If he visualizes thousands of 
people putting their fingers into the 
holes he has cut into disks which they 
are using on their dial-telephones, if he 
visualizes a mother dialing her doctor at 
midnight for immediate help for her 
sick child, he will begin to feel that he 
has created in some measure. 


DEVELOPING INTEREST IN 

ONE’S WORK 

Imagination can play tricks on us, but 
it can also do tricks for us, and imagina- 
tion ean be the most helpful of servants 
for a worker who wants to take the 
monotony out of his work. “Without 
vision the people perish,” is especially 
true of those people who work in fac- 
tories. If they cannot visualize the ac- 
tual operation of the devices they have 
been manufacturing, they will perish of 
boredom. I remember working for Radio 
Corporation before entering the semi- 
nary; my work was to record the charges 
on ship-to-shore and ship-to-ship mes- 
sages. The other clerks found the work 


rather dull and mechanical, but I thor- 
oughly enjoyed it by reading the mes- 
sages that were sent. There were mes- 
sages of congratulation to wedding- 
couples, messages of condolence, mes- 
sages of advice regarding business trans- 
actions or sudden emergencies of one 
kind or another, messages from doctors 
on one vessel to nurses or inexperienced 
doctors on another vessel directing a 
medical operation at sea. How could 
anyone use his imagination and still 
find such work dull and mechanical? 
Likewise, the factory worker can en- 
vision in actual operation the device he 
manufactures and find in it a message of 
human interest. 

There is the old story about the three 
stone-cutters. They were asked by a 
passerby what they were doing. One of 
the stone-cutters said he was hammering 
an old chisel into a piece of stone. The 
second man said he was just chipping 
little pieces of stone off big ones. The 
third man, the man with imagination, 
said: “I am building a cathedral.” 

The worker, of course, cannot human- 
ize his work entirely through his own 
efforts. He can develop a sense of his 
creativeness by knowing the full purpose 
of his product and by forming an imagi- 
native picture of it at work in human 
interest situations. But he needs the 
help of his fellow-workers in bringing 
about more humane conditions of work 
in the office or factory. Generally, this 
type of change is brought about by the 
labor union to which the workers belong. 
But the labor unions usually have been 
content to strive merely for better sani- 
tary conditions in plants and _ offices. 
They must go farther and discuss with 
Management the possibility of giving to 
the employees a share in the operation 
and general management of the plant. 
A writer in the Social Justice Review 
(May, 1949) says that it is an anomaly of 
the present political system that men 
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should have the right to vote on national 
affairs and international policies, but yet 
have no vote on the operations of the 
factory where they work. 


CULTIVATION OF A SENSE OF 

PERSONAL RESPONSIBILITY 

The modern worker must feel some 
sense of personal responsibility, must feel 
that he is more than a robot, if he is 
going to have an interest in his work. A 
man who is forbidden to do anything 
but take orders from higher-ups soon 
feels that he is unimportant. Both 
Elmer Rope and Peter Drucker, in their 
statistical reports on Labor Troubles, 
stress the fact that friction between 
Labor and Management is bound to 
arise unless the worker gets some recog- 
nition in the plant, enjoys some prestige, 
and is given a chance to participate in 
the government of his little factory 
community. One of the reasons for the 
success of labor unions is that they give 
their members an opportunity to stand 
on their feet and express their opinions 
at meetings; they offer to the workers a 
sense of personal dignity that is fre- 
quently denied to them in the factory or 
office. 

Now, I think that we can in our 
preaching persuade the workers in the 
congregation to encourage their labor 
leaders to strive for a greater share of 
participation in the management of the 
plant or office. Left to themselves, the 
labor leaders are usually a_ belligerent 
type of trouble-makers who feel that 
they must score victories over Manage- 
ment. The obvious victory is a wage- 
increase, and yet Peter Drucker and 
others have shown that wage-increases 
often have slight relation to the happi- 
ness of the workers. What they want is 
to be regarded as human beings. Henry 
Ford II some time ago remarked that a 
poll was conducted to find out what the 
workers really thought about the Ford 
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Organization. Over two-thirds of them 
felt that little or no effort had been made 
to make them feel a part of the company, 
and fifty per cent of them thought that 
there should be some systematic way to 
make their views known to the com- 
pany. 


INCREASED PARTICIPATION OF 

LABOR IN MANAGEMENT 

In “Quadragesimo Anno” Pope Pius 
advocated a contract of partnership 
which would give the workers not only a 
share in profits but also in management. 
He did not present this to the employer 
as an obligation, but as a helpful means 
of bringing about harmony between 
Labor and Management. As the Rev. 
Joseph B. Kenkel, C.PP.S., writes in his 
pamphlet “Sharing Management with 
Employees” (Paulist Press): 


“Efficiency is not to be turned into 
an idol. Man’s daily work should 
not be merely his way of making a 
living but also an integral part of his 
way of life. The worker is a human 
being endowed with the same self- 
dignity as the employer, and he longs 
for a status in which this dignity can 
be given expression on a basis of joint 
equality and responsibility. Partici- 
pation in management helps him to- 
wards the attainment of this outlook 
and position.” 


Father Kenkel thinks that the prospect 
that the workers may obtain representa- 
tion on boards of directors is quite re- 
mote; remote also is the possibility that 
the workers might gain the right to 
select foremen. But on the lower pro- 
duction levels there is good reason to 
hope that labor-management committees 
will listen to and put into practice cer- 
tain recommendations from the workers. 
At any rate, the preacher can advise his 
workers to consider these possibilities 
and to try to interest the unions in 
studying new plans for sharing manage- 
ment. 
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Finally, we ought to be unremitting in 
our efforts to show the worker that his 
work is not a commodity, it is the path 
of his salvation: He can earn his eternal 
reward by doing his daily work well. If 
the worker regards his labor as a mere 
commodity, he will try to get as much 
money as possible in return for as little 
That this is the atti- 
tude of many laborers is obvious in 
certain ‘“‘feather-bedding” practices 
whereby the worker unnaturally limits 
his output. But the Christian worker is 
not working for a salary; in the larger 
view, he is working for the Lord. St. 
Paul says: 


work as possible. 


“Whatever you do, work at 
it from the heart as for the Lord and not 
for men, knowing that from the Lord 
you will receive the inheritance as your 
reward” (Col., iii. 23-24). Communists 
call this “pie in the sky when you die,” 
but it is essential Christianity. 

To some workers this will sound like a 
weird and eccentric sort of mysticism, 
too otherworldly for their comprehen- 
They are the spiritual infants in 
the congregation. 


sion. 
They are unselfish 
but unable to rise so completely out of 
self as to dedicate all their actions to 
God. Perhaps they might be attracted 
by the motive of doing work as a service 
to the community. This is not so 
exalted a motive as the desire to please 
God, but it is fundamentally good. 


INSISTENCE ON THE PRIMACY 
OF THE COMMON GOOD 


Pope Pius XII has insisted on the 
need of developing a sense of responsi- 


bility for the common good. He means 
not only the good of the local com- 
munity but the good of society in gen- 
eral. In wartime it is easy to persuade 
the workers of the need of gigantic effort 
to produce planes and munitions for the 
protection of the common weal. If in 
wartime, why not in times of peace? 
This is what the philosopher James 
meant when he pointed to the need of 
‘“‘a moral equivalent of war.” 

Those who work in laboratories or in 
plants where “miracle” drugs are manu- 
factured, realize in a picturesque way 
the fact that they are serving the public. 
But the ordinary automobile worker or 
chairmaker or milkman also serves the 
public, and I think that preachers can 
help to give these men a sense of their 
importance by showing their contribu- 
tion to the common good. But always 
we ought to emphasize the idea that 
they are not to dominate but to serve 
the community. Was it not Our Lord 
who said: “*. . . whoever wishes to be- 
come great among you shall be your 
servant; and whoever wishes to be first 
among you shall be your slave; even as 
the Son of Man has not come to be 
served but to serve, and to give His life 
as a ransom for many” (Matt., xx. 
26-28). A Christian worker who looks 
upon his work as service of the neighbor 
for the sake of God will never become a 
mechanical robot. Work that seems dull 
and monotonous to others will be for 
him a daily sacrament of duty as fresh 
and wonderful as the daily rising of the 
sun. 
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Marriage—by the Church 
of England 


By FRANCIS J. RIPLEY 


_- months ago most of the 
national papers in England published 
leading articles introducing a new edition 
of “The Threshold of Marriage,” the 
“practical guide” issued by the Church 
of England “for all who intend to be 
married in Church.” 

In view of the fact that our Catholic 
young people are in such close daily 
contact with those for whom this booklet 
has been written, it seems advisable to 
glance through its pages, noting its 
many excellent qualities as well as its 
serious deficiencies; for it is a typical 
statement of the view of the intelligent 
non-Catholic of any denomination with 
regard to marriage in the modern world. 

The book was written, we are told, in 
order that certain facts should be known 
and understood by those who are shortly 
to marry: “It is not just good advice. 
It is mainly a statement of facts 
that you ought to know if your marriage 
is going to be all that you long to make 
it: areal and glorious success” (p. 5). 

Is the implication here that successful 
marriage depends mainly on knowledge, 
or that unhappy marriages are due 
principally to ignorance? And if so, 
knowledge or ignorance of what? Let 


facts 


us see. 

Page 6 begins with the heading, 
“What Marriage Is.” The text con- 
tinues: “You have heard it called a 
partnership, a contract, a ‘holy estate.’ 
Indeed, it is all of these. But it is 


something more—the union of husband 
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and wife for the rest of their earthly 
lives, of which a new home is the proper 
setting, and children the natural fulfil- 
ment.” We are told that this union is 
completed “first on the physical plane 
by sexual intercourse,” but that it 
“takes many years—a lifetime—to be- 
come what it’s meant to be in the heart 
and mind.... Marriage is the great 
way in which the two halves of the 
human race—men and women—are 
united.... When your wedding day 
comes, it is you who will make the 
marriage.... The priest or minister is 
simply the chief witness of your mar- 
riage, and declares God’s blessing upon 
it.... The State has made laws about 
marriage.... Above all, it is God who 
has given you to each other, who joins 
you together, and offers you both His 
help that your marriage may succeed.” 


MARRIAGE CONSIDERED 
AS “AN ART” 


The next main heading is “Marriage 
Is an Art.” The psychological and 
physiological differences between the 
sexes are described well and in some de- 
tail. Useful practical hints are given. 
The points are made that a woman's 
emotions, as a rule, are more quickly 
stirred than those of a man; that a 
woman lives more in the present, has 
keener sensitiveness, greater reserves of 
energy, and more stable affections. 
The newly-weds are told not to take it 
for granted that love will continue 
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without plenty of hard work; courtship 
and  love-making — should 
throughout married life. 


continue 
“Behind every 
act of intercourse should be the loyalty 
and trust which makes it a sacrament of 
love.” 

I am not sure that all of us would 
agree with the advice given on page 8: 
“If there is anything in the past which 
your partner ought to know, make a 
clean breast of it. Better break off the 
engagement and cancel the wedding than 
begin your married life with a secret 
you cannot share with your wife or 
husband. Confess it now, and be sure 
that one who truly loves you will under- 
stand and forgive.” The difficulty for 
the ordinary reader of this passage lies in 
the phrase, “‘which your partner ought 
to know.” Ought one’s partner to be 
told, for example, of previous sexual 
experience? Is the writer concerned 
with that point? If not, then to what 
precisely does he refer? True, he adds a 
reservation: “If for any reason you 
think it would be unwise to speak of it 
to your partner, at any rate you should 
make your confession to God. If you 
cannot be certain what you ought to do, 
a wise and experienced priest will be 
able to help you.” Incidentally, one 
cannot help noticing how, in recent 
years, the Anglicans have returned to the 
use of the word “‘priest”’ in preference to 
‘‘parson”’ or “minister.” 


RELIGION AS A FACTOR 
IN MARRIAGE 


There is a short paragraph headed 
“Religion” that is worth quoting: “If 
you and your wife (or husband) have 
the same religious convictions and can 
worship together in church, that will, of 
course, increase the happiness of your 
marriage and make your whole relation- 
ship deeper and richer. If, on the other 
hand, religion means a great deal to one 
and little to the other, the most im- 


portant thing in life cannot be shared. 
Where both have sincere religious con- 
victions but belong to different Churches 
other difficulties may arise. Sometimes 
one of the parties is required to give a 
pledge that any children of the marriage 
shall be brought up in the faith of the 
other. The last Lambeth Conference 
issued a solemn warning to Anglican 
men and women against contracting 
marriages with Roman Catholics, since 
this involves, among other things, ‘a 
promise to have their children brought 
up in a religious system which they can- 
not themselves accept.’ ”’ 

Is one justified in reading into the 
first sentence of that section the meaning 
that religion will, “of course,” make 
marriage happier, deeper and richer, but 
that it is not the principal means to 
ideal marriage? At any rate, the para- 
graph seems to be a fine example of 
understatement, if not of shirking the 
truth. Apart from the reference to the 
guarantees demanded by the Catholic 
Church, there is no emphasis on the 
disastrous results of mixed marriages in 
regard to the religion of the children. 
Certainly, religion is described as “the 
most important thing in life,” but the 
emphasis in a pamphlet of this sort, with 
such a tremendous circulation amongst 
the young “good pagans” of to-day, 
should surely be on religion as the most 
vital thing in married life. 

The next chapter is devoted to 
“Married Intercourse.” On the whole, 
it is well done, and the treatment is duly 
The physical side of married 
life is “‘as truly part of God’s purpose as 
any other.” The sub-headings give 
some idea of the contents: Conception, 
The Monthly Cycle and Menstruation, 
The Personal Side, Preparation, Love’s 
Sacrament, The Honeymoon, How Often, 
Pregnancy. The few lines entitled 
““Love’s Sacrament” refer only to the 
desirability of husband and wife reaching 


reverent. 
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the natural climax of intercourse to- 
gether. 


A PATTERN OF THE FUTURE 

FAMILY 

The fourth chapter is called “The 
attern of the Future Family.” The 
first section, headed “‘Permanence,”’ is 
another example of deliberate under- 
statement and shirking. Either divorce 
is justified or it is not. Apparently, the 
Church of England is afraid to state 
here an official ruling on such a vital 
point. Possibly that is because such a 
statement would necessitate a defense, 
and even sincere Anglicans admit that 
to defend divorce on Christian grounds 
is a hard task. So, skating delicately 
around the unpleasant truth, the book- 
let says simply: ‘To ‘marry’ with half 
an eye on the Divorce Court is not to 
marry at all, in the true meaning of the 
word.... There should not be any 
thought of turning back. There is here 
a splendid finality: ‘till death.’ True 
love will not be content with anything 
else.” 

The section headed “Faith in the 
Future” advises the young couple that 
there are no cerlain grounds that com- 
plete self-surrender to each other will 
bring its reward apart from our religion. 
By “our” religion is meant, presumably, 
“the Christian Faith.” The young 
readers for whom this is meant might 
well ask theinselves: “What is the 
Christian Faith?” Or: “Where is the 
Christian Faith to be found?” It is 
amazing that apparently intelligent 
divines of the Established Church should 
go on year after year droning about “the 
Christian Faith’ when they surely know 
that hardly any two amongst them 
would agree as to what the full accept- 
ance of “the Christian Faith” implies. 
And if they cannot agree, how can they 
expect young couples on the threshold 
of marriage to regulate their lives ac- 
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cording to the tenets of Christianity? 
“Christianity gives us the clue,” the 
booklet goes on. But at the back of 
the young reader’s mind is always the 
question: “‘What ts Christianity?” 

This paragraph reminds me of an 
incident that took place on an R.A.F. 
Station during the war. By agreement 
with the authorities each of the Padres 
had arranged a display of booklets in 
the N.A.A.F.I. designed to put before 
the men their ideas about religion. 
After a few days the C. of E. Padre 
called on the Catholic priest and asked 
him to remove certain pamphlets from 
his stall. “Why should I remove my 
pamphlets?” asked the priest. The 
minister explained that his idea of the 
display of booklets was that all three 
adres should pull together to ‘‘recon- 
vert the camp to Christianity,” and that 
the display put out by the Catholics 
made such a noble aim impossible. 
“Let us only exhibit literature on the 
basic things on which we all agree,” 
was the plea. “Yes,” answered the 
priest, ‘‘and then you are free to teach 
one-hundred-per-cent of your religion, 
and [ am restricted to teaching about 
fifty-per-cent of mine.” He went on to 
explain that many Catholic dogmas 
Papal Infallibility, the Real Presence, 
etc.,etc.—are just as essential to the 
Christian Faith as belief in God and the 
love of our neighbor. 

So, by its very insistence on “the 
Christian Faith” the booklet we are dis- 
cussing strikes a note of insincerity 
which can scarcely escape the young 
people for whom it is written. 


THE SPACING AND REARING 
OF CHILDREN 


A little farther on we come to the 
practical question: ‘‘What of the proper 
spacing of the children?” The advice 
is as follows: “If the interval between 
the birth of one child and the next is not 
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less than two years, the mother will be 
able to recover thoroughly from the 
last confinement, and she will not have 
two children in-arms at the same time. 

If the interval is longer than that, 
especially if it extends to four or five 
years, it may be bad for the elder child, 
because it has got used to being the 
centre of the family....” The wife is 
warned not to neglect her husband be- 
cause of the children, and the husband is 
told not to be too exacting in his de- 
mands. Moreover, he should be ready 
to look after the children and to play his 
own part as father. The final para- 
graph is interesting: ‘“The unspoiled 
freshness of children is a_ revelation 
which parents have constantly before 
them. To refuse to have children is not 
only wrong in itself, it means that hus- 
band and wife deny themselves some of 
the greatest joys on earth.” In view of 
what is to follow about birth-control, it 
would be interesting to have the writer 
explain why “to refuse to have children 
is wrong in itself.’ The young reader 
has surely a right to know. If it is 
wrong in ilself, a mutual agreement by 
husband and wife to live in absolute 
chastity would surely be wrong. But 
why? 

In the section on “The Christening” 
there is some wise advice. “At bap- 
tism your child is made a Christian 
but he is still a Christian child. Whether 
he grows up a Christian depends on the 
sort of home you make for him, and the 
sort of parents you are. When children 
are small, they will do what you tell 
them, but when they are older they will 
do what you do.” 

Pages 20 and 21 are devoted to practi- 
cal counsels about “In-Laws,” “Letters,” 
“Health,” “The Family Income,” 
“Home Companionship,” and “Leisure 
Time.” There is little novel or striking, 
but much that would bring greater 
happiness to many homes if only it were 


just as they wish. 


observed. One or two points are ex- 
pressed so admirably that quotation 
seems well worth-while: “In the or- 
dinary way the salary or wages are paid 
to the husband. They should, however, 
be considered as belonging to husband 
and wife jointly, though (and this is 
important) both should have a personal 
allowance, however small, to be spent 
They should decide 
together how the main part of the income 
is to be portioned out.... Most hus- 
bands are away from home for the 
greater part of the day. The couple are 
together only in the early mornings and 
If they both try to make the 
most of their time with each other, they 
will be richly rewarded. The day’s 
work that lies ahead should not be 
allowed to cast its shadow over the 
breakfast table. If the daily paper 
must be read at that meal, the news 
should be shared by both. Some cou- 
ples find it best to have a paper apiece! 

Neither of you will assume that 
after marriage your favourite games and 
hobbies will be continued as a matter of 
course. You will discuss the matter 
together, and agree on whatever makes 
for the greatest good of both.” 


evenings. 


HOW BINDING IS THE 
ANGLICAN MARRIAGE? 


Three pages are devoted to ‘The 
Wedding.” They begin: “The essen- 
tial act of the Marriage Service is the 
solemn pact between bride and bride- 
groom, which is ratified in God’s name 
by the Minister who officiates. Those 
who are married in a Register Office are 
content to have their contract recorded 
by the State, without seeking the bless- 
ing of God. These marriages are truly 
valid, and as binding as any others.” 
Do we hear the young readers asking one 
another: “And how binding is that?” 

“To believe in the Christian view of 
marriage is to believe that God Himself 
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has united husband and wife,” the 
booklet continues, “‘and that if they 
codperate with Him He enables them 
to make of their marriage all that they 
hope and pray for.” Later, during the 
description of the wedding ceremony, we 
are told how the Minister joins the right 
hands of the kneeling couple, saying: 
“Those whom God hath joined together, 
asunder.” If the 
ministers of the Established Church 
really believe in this teaching of Jesus 
Christ, why do they so frequently write 
articles, especially in the popular Sunday 


let no man _ put 


papers, trying to explain it away? 

To the Catholic theologian the first 
Appendix to this booklet is of primary 
importance. It is headed: “Family 
Planning and Birth-Control.”” The first 
paragraph is a statement of the position: 
“Christians are inevitably faced with 
moral problems about which there is a 
difference of opinion even among them- 
selves. In such matters each must de- 
cide as seems right to his own conscience, 
after getting the best advice and infor- 
Birth-control is one of 
married 


mation he can. 
these problems, and most 
couples have to consider their attitude 
towards it.” What would be the re- 
action of a young couple on reading this? 
They would be justified in deducing 
from it that the Church of England has 
no definite teaching on the matter, or 
that the official religious Establishment 
simply does not know whether birth- 
control is lawful or not. “If the 
Church doesn’t know, how are we to 
know?” they ask—and the result is the 
almost universal use of contraceptives. 

Quite rightly the booklet goes on to 
state that “‘there is general agreement 
that it is right to limit the size of the 
family when the well-being of mother or 
children demands it. It is about the 
method of doing this that 


differ.” 
When the use of contraceptives is dis- 


opinions 
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cussed, three opinions are given. The 
first is that of all Catholic theologians 
and it is quite well stated. The second 
is that of the Lambeth Conference of 
1930: “‘Where there is a clearly felt 
moral obligation to limit or avoid parent- 
hood, the method must be decided on 
Christian principles. The primary and 
obvious method is complete abstinence 
from intercourse (as far as it may be 
necessary) in a life of discipline and self- 
control lived in the power of the Holy 
Spirit. Nevertheless, in 
where there is such a clearly felt moral 
obligation to limit or avoid parenthood, 


those cases 


and where there is a morally sound 
reason for avoiding complete abstinence, 
the Conference agrees that other meth- 
ods may be used, provided that this is 
done in the light of the same Christian 
principles. The Conference records its 
strong condemnation of the use of any 
methods of conception-control from 
motives of selfishness, luxury or mere 
convenience.” 


CHRISTIAN PRINCIPLES ON THE 

MATTER OF BIRTH-CONTROL 

How delightfully vague and unhelpful 
to the young reader that is! They are 
told that the method of birth-control 
must be decided on Christian principles. 
Yet, a few lines previously they have 
been informed that it is precisely about 
the various methods that opinions differ 
amongst Christians. Then, apart from 


abstinence, total or periodic, other 


methods may be used “in the light of 


the same Christian principles.” Which 
Christian principles? Those that are 
acknowledged by over 350,000,000 Cath- 
olics throughout the world? If not 
these, then which? Remember, we have 
already been told that “to refuse to 
have children is wrong in ilself.” 

The third view is stated like this: 
“That 
normal in every fertile marriage, so that 


the use of contraceptives is 
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husband and wife may continue to 
express and deepen their love by sexual 
intercourse even at times when they do 
not intend to conceive another child. 
Man (it is said) is always ‘interfering 
with nature’ for his own purposes; and, 
wisely used, contraceptives allow of a 
fuller and richer married life than is 
possible without them, at least for the 
majority of couples. There is, there- 
fore, not only no moral reason against 
their use, but a positive case in their 
favour.” 

The young people who are meant to 
read these pages are left without any 
answer to this fallacious argument. 
Instead they read on, as_ follows: 
“What should a married couple do? 
You may feel it right to ask the advice 
of a priest or Christian doctor or a 
trusted friend. In the end no one can 
make the decision for you; you must do 
that yourselves. If you really want to 
do the right thing and not just the easiest 
thing, and if you ask God to guide your 
choice, you may be sure that He will.” 


A POPULAR WRITER ON 
MODERN MARRIAGE 


Comment on such a paragraph is 
superfluous. In any case, this paper is 
meant to be merely a statement of what 
the Established Church is offering in 
the way of marriage guidance. Is it any 
wonder. that a secular writer in the 
popular press! on the last day of 1949 
could write as follows? 

“The young girl of to-day takes a 
job as a matter of course. She car- 
ries a cigarette case and lighter, lights 
up when she feels like it. She goes to 
parties with her boy friends, and non- 
chalantly knocks back pink gin after 
pink gin. She uses make-up liberally. 


1 Ann Temple, ““The Turn of the Century,” 
in the Daily Mail (December 31, 1949). 


She has a latch-key—and comes and 

goes as she likes if she still lives at 

home. She is openly sex-conscious, 
and considers she has a right to hap- 
piness. 

“Marriage has lost security. The 
family as the unquestioned unit on 
which society is built is threatened. 

‘In 1947 there were 60,190 divorces 
in England and Wales, against 550 in 
1900. Allowing for the disruptions 
and the separations of wars, allowing 
for the failure of housing reconstruc- 
tion (which has been a major factor in 
the post-war weakening of marriage), 
there still remains the personal factor. 
General lowered standards of moral- 
ity, a marked decline in the influence 
of religion have had their effect on 
marriage. 

“It is clearly seen that Christian 
marriage cannot endure if undertaken 
in name only and without respect for 
Christian principles. 

“Probably the heaviest impact on 
social life is that made by the greatest 
of all revolutions—birth-control. For 
the first time in history women are 
not only able to choose motherhood, 
but with the removal of the fear of the 
consequences of intimacy before and 
outside marriage they can choose and 
make their own moral standard. .. . 

“The 1940 birth-rate was 14.6 per 
thousand against 28.6 per thousand in 
1900-02. The later war and early 
post-war years showed a rise which 
reached 20.5 per thousand in 1947. 
But the two-child family and_ the 
spaced family are general.” 

In the face of such a crisis the best the 
Church of England can offer to those 
“On the Threshold of Marriage” is a 
booklet that rarely rises above the level 
of ordinary good common-sense, utterly 
fails to give any sound guidance on the 
most vital and urgent questions of all 
(divorce and_ birth-prevention), and 
completely ignores the spiritual riches 
to be found in the Catholic conception 
of marriage as one of the seven Sacra- 
ments given us by our Incarnate God. 
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A Psychotherapy for 
Scruples 


By ERNEST F. LATKO, O.F.M., S.T.D. 


II. The Psychotherapy of Dr. Roger Vittoz 


es THE first instalment of this 
paper, it was recorded that its purpose 


was not only to discuss the nature of 


scruples, but also to present the treat- 
ment of the disease employed by Dr. 
Roger Vittoz, neurologist and psychia- 
trist of Lausanne. It is that treatment 
which is delineated and discussed in the 
The objective of this 
discussion is threefold: (1) to present 
the general structure of the Vittoz 
psychotherapy; (2) to explain at some 
length the purpose and progress of this 
system; and (3) to demonstrate how 
some of the features of this method are 
similar to and in conformity with our 


following pages. 


traditional asceticism, especially as 
taught by its masters. 

The condition of scrupulosity envis- 
aged in this article should be defined. 
The case of scruples submitted to the 
Vittoz treatment is one which is con- 
sidered a real psychopathic disease, a 
mental illness, which has not been 
ameliorated by, has not responded to, 
the competent treatment of the priest. 
It is a serious case which, as Dr. 
Rudolf Allers writes, “cannot be healed 
otherwise than by a thorough mental 
treatment.” The priest’s competence 
in such cases is never denied, nor even 


1 FlomiLeTic AND PastoraL Review, XLIX, 
617. 

2 “Confessor and Alienist,” in Ecclesiastical 
Review, XCIX (19148), p. 412. 
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questioned. If it is not mentioned here 
at this time, it is because the réle of the 
priests relative to scruples is, for the sake 
of convenient arrangement of material, 
reserved for a subsequent article, in 
which it will be considered at length. 


CLINICAL BACKGROUND OF THE 

VITTOZ SYSTEM 

It may not be too much of a digression 
to consider a few details about the clini- 
cal work of Vittoz before presenting the 
framework of his ingenious system. 
Vittoz had applied his psychotherapy 
for several years before he published in 
1910 a popular book which, as he says 
in the Preface, was written expressly for 
his patients.’ It is in that work that he 
describes, step by step, the technique he 
employs in the treatment of psychas- 
thenic patients. This system, some of 
whose features (as will be shown) have 
been borrowed from Catholic asceticism, 
has brought happy results. This ex- 
plains why Vittoz is so optimistic about 
the therapy. All classes of people, 
young and old, men and women, priests 
and Religious, have been successfully 
treated. 
is close collaboration with the priests. 
This custom is followed by his disciples 


In religious obsessions there 


to-day. 


> “Traitement des psychonévroses par la ré- 
éducation du controle cérébral” (6th ed., Paris, 
1917). 
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The length of the treatment varies 
with the individual. It is recorded that 
the easier cases are cured in from three 
to six weeks; the most severe ones in 
about three months. After a complete 
cure the patient is asked to return for a 
checkup, chiefly in order to correct any 
errors that might have crept into the 
mental gymnastics he has learned. This 
is of short duration. 


DUALISM OF THE CONSCIOUS 

AND SUBCONSCIOUS 

The psychotherapy of Vittoz is based 
upon the dualism of the conscious and 
the subconscious mind, and seeks to 
reestablish the mastery and sovereignty 
of the former over the latter. This 
mastery produces what he terms “cere- 
bral control,” which can be defined as a 
faculty inherent in every normal person 
and destined to equilibrate the sub- 
conscious and the conscious. By nor- 
mal cerebral equilibrium is meant a con- 
dition which obtains whenever every 
idea, impression or sensation can be con- 
trolled by reason, judgment, and the 
will. Where there is such control, the 
ideas and impressions or sensations can 
be judged in their right perspective, 
modified, or discarded at will. With- 
out this control, the person is victimized 
and tyrannized by his ideas and im- 
pressions. He becomes mentally ill. 
It is obvious, therefore, that Vittoz is 
at variance with the psychiatrist who 
maintains that the seat of certain forms 
of psychoneuroses is to be sought in the 
subconscious. Vittoz asserts that it 
must be sought instead in the lack of 
equilibrium between conscious and sub- 
conscious. 

The subconscious has ill-defined con- 
tours. Modern psychology often speaks 
of these two spheres of consciousness, 
and just as often it gives us various 
interpretations. The subconscious is 
called a power of the psyche to make 


sensory, intellectual and affective ac- 
quisitions, unknown to the conscious. 
It is considered an accumulator of 
energy, an amassing of forces which the 
conscious utilizes. It is called a vast 
reservoir of our hopes and fears, inspira- 
tions and chagrins, problems and difficul- 
ties. Msgr. Sheen compares the rela- 
tionship between “‘conscious and uncon- 
scious as something like that of a pilot 
of a ship to an engine room and a rud- 
der.”* The Vittoz disciples use the 
following illustration to describe such a 
relationship. If man can be compared 
to a huge castle, then the first sphere is 
the room in which there is a penetrating 
light, in which a real human act is 
exercised. The second sphere consists 
of other chambers which, because they 
lack this light, are obscure, unexplored, 
and hazardous. The first is called the 
conscious; the second, the subconscious. 


A. GENERAL STRUCTURE OF THE 

VITTOZ METHOD 

The general structure of the Vittoz 
psychotherapy consists of four stages: 
the first phase in retraining the cognitive 
faculties—the conscious act; the second 
phase in retraining the cognitive facul- 
ties—concentration; deconcentration or 
elimination of images; finally, the re- 
training of the will. 


1. The First Phase of Retraining the 
Cognitive Faculties: The Conscious Act 


The scrupulant under consideration is 
obsessed by thoughts which continue to 
obtrude themselves despite efforts to 
dislodge them. His mental efficiency is 
seriously curtailed, and his contact 
with the exterior world is very much 
diminished. Vittoz seeks to ameliorate 
such a condition by means of what he 
terms the conscious act. Essentially it 


4 “Peace of Soul” (New York City, 1949), p. 
113. 
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consists of this: the patient, during a 
brief interval of time (say two seconds), 
strives to become aware of sensations 
which come from the exterior world 
through any of his external senses, with- 
out distraction. This is the procedure. 

Sight-Seeing becomes a conscious 
effort when you permit the eyes to re- 
ceive, without fixation, the vibrations of 
the object seen. There is no search for 
details; only the primitive sensation is 
in question. 

Hearing. 
vibratory movements transmitted from 


This sense is aroused by 


the sonorous substance through the air 
or other medium to the ear. It is 
necessary that you become aware of this 
sensation in an unmistakable manner. 
For example: you can follow the sounds 
made by the movements of a clock, or 
listen to the engines of a plane, or hear 
the barking of a dog or the gay laughter 
of children at play. 

Touch.—Here the procedure is the 
The first 
sensation perceived is the most con- 
scious. Thus, you feel that this object 
is cold or hot; coarse or smooth, etc. 

The senses of smell and taste can be 
treated in the same way. 

Control of Movements.—Any action 
can become a conscious effort when it is 
perceived in its totality and executed 
properly. A few examples will make 
this clear. To lock a door with a con- 
scious effort, it is necessary that you 
become aware that the key has been 
turned completely. You place your 
shirt in the drawer with full conscious- 
ness, so that you know really and truly 
that it is there. Such and _ similar 
exercises can be undertaken. 

Walking.—Such a simple and very 
frequently repeated exercise as walking 


same as in the other senses. 


is a tremendous aid in establishing con- 
tact with the exterior world. That is 
why it demands special attention. In 
spite of the complexity of its move- 
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ments, walking lends itself very well to 
the performance of a real conscious act. 
To achieve the desired effect it is neces- 
sary to proceed by degrees. First, you 
feel the sensation of your foot upon the 
ground; then you perceive the move- 
ment of the knee, until at length you are 
conscious that you are walking. In 
addition, you must become aware of the 
accompaniment of rhythmical breath- 
ing, and of the sensations which come 
through the senses of sight and hearing. 
These exercises must be done very fre- 
quently. 


2. Second Phase in Retraining of Cog- 

nitive Faculties: Concentration 

The second phase in the Vittoz psy- 
chotherapy, directed towards the retrain- 
ing of the faculties, is 
called concentration. Having — been 
trained in the conscious act, the psy- 


cognitive 


chopath is next taught how to concen- 
trate. The exercises employed are very 
simple. 

Exercise One-—The patient is told to 
grasp his own right hand and concentrate 
upon that spot. Soon he becomes 
aware of a current running up and down 
analogous to an electric current. When 
the patient admits that he is conscious 
of this, the exercise is successful. The 
result of such an exercise is twofold: 
on the one hand, there is a focusing of 
the mind, which is now free of the vaga- 
bondage so characteristic of the psy- 
choneurotic; on the other, there is a 
local physiological action. 

Exercise Two.—The patient is taught 
to design the symbol for infinity () in 
his mind. To help himself, he may 
trace this symbol in the air with his 
hand. He is also told to draw mentally 
a series of geometric figures, as if he 
were writing them upon a blackboard. 
He can draw curves, triangles, etc. 
Even simple problems of arithmetic (of 
addition and subtraction, for example) 
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help very much. These gymnastics can 
be done in various combinations. It is 
necessary that the patient acquire a good 
measure of satisfaction from the exercise. 

Exercise Three-—The_ psychasthenic 
is told to watch the movements of a 
metronome and to repeat internally the 
tick-tack—at first ten or fifteen times, 
then thirty times, ete. 

Krercise Four.—The patient is told to 
touch an object and to preserve the im- 
pression as long as possible. 

Exercise Five.—The patient is told to 
write and pronounce mentally the num- 
ber 1 three times in succession without 
any distraction. In every case, after 
the number | is written and pronounced 
mentally, there must be an interval of 
rest for one second. 
something like this: 


The procedure is 


1 (rest); | (rest); 1 (rest). 


As soon as the exercise is done cor- 
rectly and without distraction, the num- 
ber of repetitions is increased. When 
the patient can do it seven times, he is 
judged to possess a normal measure of 
concentration. The result of this exer- 
cise is that the person begins to regain 
thinking faculties. 
Soon he becomes aware that he can focus 
This 


In the course of 


possession of his 


his attention for several seconds. 
is an encouragement. 
time, after zealous application, he is 
further convinced that he now has the 
power of concentration whenever he de- 
sires, and just as he desires. 

Next the patient at- 
tempts to concentrate on an idea. This 


Evrercise Sir. 


is done in either of two ways: either by a 
purely mental effort or by using the ex- 
pedient of writing, the better to hold the 
attention. Meditation with a pencil in 
hand is an excellent method, because the 
mind perceives the written lines, thus 
holding its constant attention. It is 
especially recommended that the patient 
hold his attention upon a phrase which 


catches his eye, and develop it either 
mentally or in writing it out. 

All these exercises are done in solitude, 
away from groups of people. 

The result of such exercises done in 
solitude is that the patient acquires the 
certitude that he can voluntarily con- 
centrate his attention upon an object. 
Then he can attempt to use the art of 
concentration among the activities of 
everyday life and among people. 

Once this condition is achieved, the 
patient is now asked to concentrate upon 
an idea. Here the transition is great, 
and the difficulties are increased. 

The scrupulant is taught several 
things. He is made to develop an idea; 
he is asked to attempt to resolve a prob- 
lem. He is told to listen attentively to a 
conversation or a reading or a con- 
ference; he is coached in giving a précis 
of a lecture. During these several proc- 
esses of thinking the individual is re- 
minded to avoid all distractions. If an 
idea foreign to the subject-matter which 
is under investigation by the scrupulant 
obtrudes itself into his process of think- 
ing, the patient is asked to put it away 
instantly. Facility in this comes by de- 
grees and by frequent application. There 
will often be setbacks. To avoid dis- 
couragement, the scrupulant does the 
exercise only for a limited time. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the 
patient has regained the harmony be- 
tween the conscious and the subcon- 
scious and a mastery of his mental acts, 
his cure is too recent to permit one to be 
too sanguine of permanent results. 
This is why the individual is taught the 
following three exercises. 

Exercise One: Concentration upon the 
Idea of Calm.—The person is told to en- 
deavor to determine a sensation of calm, 
or moral and physical tranquillity. This 
is done by evoking an idea which has a 
connection with just such a sentiment. 
The musician will conjure up ideas of 
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arias; the artist, ideas of a beautiful 
countryside, etc. 
peace, the patient ought to revel and 
take pleasure in it. 

Exercise Two: Concentralion upon 
the Idea of Energy.—The psychopath 
achieves this by the same procedure as 
the one described above. He is told to 
recall rare circumstances in which he 


Having achieved such 


can show his strength and energy. 

Exercise Three: Concentration Upon 
the Idea of Control.—This naturally 
flows from the other two. At the outset 
such concentration endures just a few 
seconds, but with frequent repetitions it 
becomes possible to hold it for a longer 
period of time. Such hobbies as wood- 
carving, whittling, designing, carpentry, 
etc., are very useful and highly recom- 
mended because they oscillate between 
the conscious act and concentration. 

The psychopath ought to relax com- 
pletely from time to time. It might 
appear anomalous to demand this from a 
person whose very person is tense and 
jerky; but it can be done. Here is how 
it is accomplished. Sit in an easy chair; 
arrange yourself as comfortably as you 
can; then drop your limbs, as if they had 
just been cut off. Feel the contact with 
the chair, hear the noises which are 
registered in your ears, close your eyes. 
Completely relaxed, you will have the 
sensation of a current flowing through 
your body. 


3. Deconcentration or Elimination 


Since the psychopathic scrupulant is 
obsessed with all sorts of images, he 
must rid himself of them. 
this, the patient is trained thoroughly in 
Vittoz calls deconcentration or 


To achieve 


what 
elimination. The following exercises 
are taught. 

Erercise One.—The patient 
five different objects, and lays them one 
next to the other upon a piece of white 


selects 


paper. Then he attentively looks at the 
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way they are placed. He is now told to 
pick the first object and put it aside; 
with this the mental picture of it must 
also vanish. Then the second object; 
and so on, until all objects are put aside. 
If this is well executed, the patient has 
only the image of the white paper in his 
mind at the end of the procedure. 

Exercise Two.—Two numbers are 
given the patient. He is told to elimi- 
nate one number (say number 2), while 
retaining the other (number 3) in his 
mind. When such exercises are first 
attempted, the individual does exactly 
the opposite: he retains number 2 and 
eliminates number 3. In this manner he 
is brought to recognize the tremendous 
power of obsession. 

As soon as the patient can adequately 
eliminate numbers in the manner de- 
scribed, he next attempts to do the same 
in regard first to letters and then to 
words, until he adept at 
eliminating complete phrases and sen- 
tences which obsess him. At first, the 
obsessive word is effaced letter by letter, 


becomes 


then the entire word. The procedure for 
the whole sentence or phrase is the same. 

Other mental gymnastics are taught. 
Here the technique is the opposite of 
that used in concentrating on number |. 
The patient after concentrating on the 
number |, eliminates it voluntarily and 
gradually. It must be done voluntarily. 
This is the procedure. 

First’ Exvercise—The_ patient writes 
the number | in his mind in such a 
manner that the number becomes 
smaller and smaller, until it disappears 
entirely. 

Second Evxercise.—The patient can 
imagine the number |. Then he with- 
draws himself as it were from the num- 
ber until it becomes imperceptible. 

Third Evercise.—In this exercise, the 
psychopath, instead of dismissing the 
number 1, progressively increases the 
intervals of rest which must be achieved 
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in the training mentioned in the section 
under concentration. This rest period 
will endure for one second, then two, then 
three, four, etc. It is evident that during 
these rest intervals the person must 
eliminate every other image. 

Fourth Evercise-—After the first con- 
centration upon the number |, the in- 
dividual prolongs the rest period as long 
As soon as some other 
image obtrudes itself, it is dismissed by a 
new concentration upon the number |. 


as_ possible. 


4. Retraining of the Will 


Having retrained the cognitive facul- 
ties of the psychasthenic, Vittoz next 
turns his attention to the appetitive 
faculties. The psychopath has achieved 
sufficient consciousness of himself and 
the exterior world by means of the 
conscious act, and he has been reédu- 
cated in the art of concentration. Now 
he can enter that realm of activities in 
which he can make deliberate choice or 
decision. In order to awaken the scru- 
pulant to the tremendous power of the 
rational appetite or will, Vittoz trains 
him in a methodic series of gymnastics. 

To begin with, Vittoz strives to make 
the scrupulant aware of the conditions 
which must be fulfilled if there is to be a 
real deliberate choice of the will. These 
conditions are: first, one must know pre- 
cisely and definitely the object or end of 
one’s effort; secondly, one must realize 
the possibility of its achievement; and 
thirdly, there must be sincerity in the 
effort. All of these conditions must be 
verified. The exercises employed in the 
Vittoz method are the following. 

Phase One.—The patient is told to 
flex his right arm with a conscious effort 
while saying simultaneously in his mind: 
“T will to bend my right arm.” He is 
taught to do other easy things equally 
deliberately, as for instance: to walk to 
the door, to sit in this chair, to stand 


near this window, etc. It is necessary 


that the person be conscious that the 
activities are done under the influence 
and command of the will. In this man- 
ner he becomes aware that he walks, or 
sits, or rises from the chair, or does 
countless other things, under the com- 
mand of the will. 

Phase Two.—Gradually more difficult 
exercises are given. The patient is 
taught to make small decisions, such as 
to read this book now, to write this 
letter at this hour, to wash this window, 
to take a walk at this hour, etc. The 
exercise must be executed precisely as 
contemplated, and at the time selected. 
The scrupulant must learn not to decide 
at the last moment; nor must he deter- 
mine the act too far in advance. It is 
important to oblige the patient to 
formulate in his mind, before each act, 
its nature and its precise conditions. 
His effort must be sincere. 

Phase Three.—Once the patient has 
acquired some unction and force in the 
execution of the acts mentioned in the 
other two phases, the psychiatrist de- 
mands an effort of the will upon abstract 
ideas and sentiments. To make this 
transition from the concrete to the ab- 
stract, he teaches the patient to train 
himself in saying mentally: “I will to 
dominate; I will to be energetic’’—and 
especially: “I will to will.” When such 
phrases are said seriously and very fre- 
quently, they become a_ springboard 
which launches the psychopath upon 
his goal with a good deal more courage. 

Whenever the scrupulant meets with 
difficulties or has doubts about such acts, 
the psychiatrist directs him to do the 
following. First, he tells the patient to 
make an attempt to will, to make an 
initial effort: “I want to try to will.” 
Thus, he can say when confronted with 
some task he was about to perform: “T 
want to try to will to write this; I want 
to try to will to do that.” Secondly, the 
psychopath asks himself the question: 
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“Ts it possible for me to will it? Can I 
really willit?” Thirdly, he says with de- 
termination: “I want to will it; I am 
decided to will it.””, Such questions be- 
come a true examination of the will and 
are very useful. 

This completes the picture of the 
general structure of the Vittoz psycho- 
therapy. It is obvious that this method 
is a purely psychic treatment, not a 
moral philosophy; a system of mental 
gymnastics designed to retrain the in- 
tellect and will, not a theology; a tech- 
nique of mental exercises, not a substi- 
tute for religion. Here there is no tam- 
pering with spiritual values, no inter- 
ference with the grace of God, no at- 
tempt to meddle with the supernatural. 
These spheres are left entirely to the 
physician of souls, the priest. 


B. FURTHER CONSIDERATION OF 

THE VITTOZ METHOD 

In the preceding paragraphs the gen- 
eral contours of the Vittoz psycho- 
therapy were described. In that de- 
scription several aspects were not con- 
sidered. This was done on purpose. It 
was desirable first to present the whole 
essential structure, and later to view it 
with a change in perspective, in order to 
obtain a wider and better sweep of this 
psychotherapy. For that reason it will 
be worth while to become better ac- 
quainted with the purpose and progress 
of this therapy, by investigating more 
closely its systematic arrangement which 
is designed step by step towards the 
realization and maintenance of the men- 
tal health and efficiency of the scru- 
pulant. Let us follow this therapy as it 
proceeds from the conscious act to the 
retraining in concentration and in the 
use of the will. 

The description of the scrupulant con- 
sidered here will bear repetition. The 
scrupulant we are considering is one who 
is obsessed by thoughts which continue 
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to obtrude themselves despite efforts to 
dislodge them. Endless in their variety, 
the vagaries of these obsessions seriously 
curtail his mental efficiency. He finds 
them acutely distressing. Very often he 
regards them as signs of impending in- 
sanity, and this only adds to his dis- 
tress. It is only with the greatest dif- 
ficulty that exterior impressions come to 
his perceptive centers. When spoken to, 
he loses half of what is said because of 
distracting ideas. He may see many in- 
teresting things, but remembers hardly 
Reading becomes a difficult 
His condition of vagueness 


anything. 
practice. 
and distraction becomes habitual. The 
obsessive ideas, much like the arms of an 
octopus, encircle him and separate him 
from the exterior world. 


THE FUNCTION OF THE 

CONSCIOUS ACT 

The function of the conscious act is to 
bring him back to a consciousness of that 
world. In the conscious act, it will be 
remembered, the patient during a short 
interval of time (about two seconds) 
strives to become aware of sensations 
which come from the exterior world 
through any of his external senses, with- 
out distraction. Sensation is the most 
fundamental and primitive form of con- 
scious life. It can be described as an 
elementary psychical state aroused in 
the animated organism by some exciting 
cause. A sensation is an operation, not 
of the mind alone nor of the body alone, 
but of the living being composed of mind 
and body. The person is the principium 
quod in the production of a sensation. 

There are several stages in the excita- 
tion of a sensation. First, there is an 
action of the physical world external to 
the organism. This action, transmitted 
in some form of motion to the sense 
organ, gives rise there to the second 
stage. This consists of a molecular dis- 
turbance in the substance of the nerves 
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which is propagated to the brain. 
Thirdly, a new phenomenon is awak- 
ened—the conscious sensation. 

The central sense also plays a réle in 
sensation. Its formal object or purpose 
is to discriminate between and dif- 
ferentiate the operations of the external 
By this 
faculty we are conscious of the opera- 


senses, while they are present. 


tions of the external sense faculties, and 
we are made aware of differences be- 
tween them, though we cannot by its 
means cognize them as different. If the 
external sensation, in the case of the 
scrupulant, does not reach the organ of 
central sense, it is perhaps because it has 
been interrupted. More often it happens 
that the external sensation is not per- 
ceived by the organ of central sense be- 
cause of the psychopath’s habitual dis- 
traction, reverie, cerebral vagabondage. 
It is this that is systematically elimi- 
nated in the Vittoz method by the fre- 
quent exercise of the conscious act. 


ACCIDENTAL AND ESSENTIAL 

CHARACTERISTICS OF SENSATION 

It is possible, furthermore, to dis- 
tinguish between the aspects or acciden- 
tal properties of a sensation and _ its 
essential characteristics. Sensations dif- 
fer in quality, intensity, and duration. 
The most prominent feature by which 
sensations of the same or different senses 
are distinguished from each other, is that 
of quality. By intensity is meant its 
vividness, its greater or less strength in 
consciousness. The various degrees of 
intensity depend in part on the force of 
the objective stimulus, and in part on 


the vigor of attention. Duration of a 


sensation has to do with the length of 


time during which it persists in existence, 
which is determined mainly by the con- 
tinuance of the stimulus. A certain 
brief interval is always required between 
the excitation of the organ and the birth 
of the mental state, which continues for 


a shorter or longer period after the cessa- 
tion of the former.’ 

But the essential nature of sensation 
lies in its cognitive quality. Itis itself an 
elementary mode of consciousness of a 
cognitional character. Thus, for in- 
stance, you may be cognizant of some- 
thing other than yourself, or of the states 
of your own sentient organism. Differ- 
ent organs stand higher and lower in 
these fields. Those which stand higher 
are given prominence in the Vittoz 
method. 

CONTRAST BETWEEN SENSATION 

AND PERCEPTION 

Because the sentient act can have 
either an objective or subjective import, 
the terms sensation and perception can 
be contrasted with each other. 
tion, as thus opposed to perception, is 
variously defined to be the modification 
of the sense viewed merely as a subjec- 
tive state, the consciousness of an affec- 
tion of the organism, or the feeling of 
pleasure or pain. Perception is described 
as the objective knowledge, the appre- 
hension of external reality given in the 
sentient act; or as the act by which we 
localize or project a sensation or cluster 
of sensations, actual and possible, into 
the external world. This is a convenient 
way for distinguishing between the de- 
veloped form of cognition exhibited by 
sense in mature life, and the vague kind 
of apprehension afforded in the earlier 
acts of the sentient powers. 

But this is a distinction of degree. In 
the most rudimentary sensations of 
pressure and color, for instance, there is 
cognition of something other than self. 
While vague and indefinite, it is still an 
act of objective knowledge. And here 
we already have perception. This 
vague act becomes better defined as we 
advance, and later the quality perceived 


Sensa- 


5 M. Maher, S.J., “Psychology” (8th ed., 
Longmans, Green Co., New York City, 1915), 
pp. 46 sqq. 
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by the sense is cognized as situated in a 
determinate place and accompanied by 
other qualities. 

Since the various degrees of intensity 
of the sensation depend in part on the 
objective stimulus, and in part on the 
vigor of attention brought to the act, 
the scrupulant is taught to be as atten- 
tive as possible. Little by little this 
power of attention is increased. Exe- 
cuted properly, the conscious act makes 
the patient become more cognizant of 
something other than himself.  Re- 
peated very frequently, this act then 
awakens consciousness to such a degree 
as to permit one to go up higher in the 
retraining of the cognitive faculties. 

Among all the exercises employed in 
the Vittoz system, walking can hardly be 
overestimated. It is considered im- 
portant. It is known that sensations of 
pressure are commonly blended with 
muscular feelings of resistance on our 
part, and sometimes with those of move- 
ment. Our power of determining the 
exact degree of energy to be put forth in 
the practice of such habitual actions as 
walking or standing is very delicate. It 
is movement which enables us to in- 
crease the experiences of each sense, to 
vary the relations between the object 
and the faculty, and to bring the most 
sensitive part of the latter to bear on the 
former. The therefore, 
which measure movement play an im- 
portant part in perfecting our knowledge 
of the properties of matter. But it is the 
consciousness of foreign resistance that 
is revealed in tactual and muscular 
feelings combined, which forces upon us 
most irresistibly the reality of the ex- 
ternal material world. 


sensations, 


Simple though it appears to be, the 
conscious act is quite difficult. The 
difficulty lies not in the fact that there is 
a sensation, but rather that during the 
the exercise there must be no distraction. 
The flood of obsessive ideas must stop. 
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Such a conscious act must be well- 
executed, to begin with. This means 
that the initial efforts must be guided 
and controlled by a trained sp¢-ialist. 

By itself, each conscious act is an in- 
significant thing. But repeated many 
times it becomes a marvellous instru- 
ment in restoring the brain to normalcy 
and the person to a great measure of con- 
sciousness of the material world. Con- 
sequently, it should be performed as 
many times as possible. Suppose it is 
done six hundred times an hour. Does 
this number seem too great? Hardly; 
it must be remembered that there are 
3600 seconds in an hour. Since the 
conscious act takes about two seconds, 
you employ only 1200 for the exercises; 
but there are still 2400 seconds left. So 
many seconds still remain to be eaten 
up by obsessions. It is not unreasonable, 
therefore, to demand that the act be re- 
peated as often as possible. It is by re- 
peating the act indefinitely that you ob- 
tain an appreciable amelioration, and 
finally a complete cure. 

What is more, experience gained in 
the Vittoz clinic has proved that the 
sensation which has been felt correctly, 
in a state of calm, was in reality a tonic 
It was seen also 
The con- 


for the nervous system. 
to have dynamogenic action. 
clusion is that the conscious act is both a 
rest and a tonic. 

In submitting to such a treatment, the 
scrupulant will doubtless encounter 
many difficulties at the very outset. It 
is not an easy matter to change habits 
and conditions which are deeply rooted. 
The patient will do the conscious act 
under his habitual strain and in tension. 
In time, however, he will become aware 
of the rest and tranquillity that come as 
aresult of thisstrategy. But loyalty and 
sincerity in the performance of the act 
are necessary. What was suggested for 
short acts can be applied equally to 
longer ones. 


Priests and Income Taz 


By C. J. HIGGINS 


As ARTICLE appeared in the Janu- 
ary issue of THe HomiLeric anp Pas- 
TORAL Review entitled “No Income 
Tax on Priestly Support.” The article 
is startling and in some sense revolution- 
ary. I will endeavor to explain in my 
own way my reaction toit. That Masses 
and Sacraments cannot be bought and 
sold we all understand, and on that point 
there is no controversy. 

The import of the article is that the 
support which comes to a priest for the 
offering of Masses, administering Sacra- 
ments and even salary, must be called 
not income but only a gift. The article 
clearly states that by judicial decision 
the support referred to above, whether 
non-remunerative, is 

The article further 


remunerative or 
definitely a_ gift. 
states that also by judicial decision com- 
pensation, on the one hand, and gifts, on 
the other hand, are terms that are 
mutually exclusive, and a bestowal of 
money cannot be both a gift and com- 
With that last statement I 
agree. It 


pensation. 
thoroughly is intrinsically 


correct. 


CONTRACTUAL NATURE OF 

MASS STIPENDS 

Let us first consider that which is 
called a Mass stipend. Is it solely a gift, 
or is it a compensation directly con- 
nected with something done or to be 
done? A gift is defined as the bestowal 
of something and the requiring of noth- 
ing in return, at least not in justice. If 
something were to be required of the re- 
ceiver by the giver, it would not be a 
gift. That follows analytically or, as it 


is stated in theology, ec natura rei. 
Now, if a priest receives a Mass inten- 
tion accompanied by an offering, is he 
not bound in justice to fulfill the re- 
quest? The books of theology answer in 
the affirmative. It is stated therein that 
a priest, who has accepted a stipend for 
the offering of a Mass, is bound er 


Justitia and sub grave to the fulfillment 


This obligation stems 
not merely from an ecclesiastical law but 
divine and natural law. 
Theology further states that, if a priest 
fails to fulfill the intention, he is bound 
sub grave to restore the stipend. It is 
stated further that, if a priest finds it 
necessary to have the obligation fulfilled 
by another priest, he must transfer to 
him the full amount of the stipend, un- 


of the intention. 


also” from 


less of course the one who makes the 
The article 
states there is nothing contractural in 
this matter. 


offering specifies otherwise. 


I would say that, when a 
priest receives a request for a Mass and 
accepts the accompanying offering, he 
is bound to the fulfillment of that obliga- 
tion by a solemn moral contract nota- 
rized by the Recording Angel and binding 
in the court of an All-Just God. How 
then can the Mass offering be a mere 
gift? 

Regarding the administering of Sacra- 
ments, Baptism, Matrimony, officiating 
at funerals, etc., all the foregoing re- 
marks must apply if the offering is made 
inadvance. If the offering is subsequent 
to the ceremony, then, in foro erlerno, 
there is nothing to be done but accept 
whatever is offered and make no com- 
plaint. 
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NATURE AND SOURCE OF 

PRIEST’S INCOME 

The article states that a priest’s salary 
is merely a gift, because it comes from 
the voluntary offerings made by the 
people for the support of the Church in 
its various activities. If it is voluntary, 
then it follows logically that the per- 
formance of his duties on the part of the 
priest, as far as justice is concerned, 
I can con- 
ceive of no priest who looks upon his 
duties in that 


must be likewise voluntary. 


priestly ignoble way. 
Further, the Church has made clear 
regulations defining the duties of priests 
Likewise, the 
Church requires of pastors that they 


assigned to parish work. 


offer those Masses which are called “pro 
populo.” The Church declares this 
obligation to be in justice and binding 
sub grave. tow then isa priest’s salary a 
mere gift? 

Let us look more deeply into the obli- 
gation of church support on the part of 
the people. Theology clearly states that 
those who receive the benefits which the 
Church confers on them, are morally 
obligated in justice to do their part 
towards the upkeep of the personnel 
and the materiel, from which these bene- 
Theology states further that 
this obligation stems from natural law, 
church law and divine law. This is in 
foro inlerno. In foro exlerno, we ask 
people to contribute in keeping with 
their means, and the response is for the 


fits come. 


most part noble and magnificent. 


CANON AND CIVIL LAW ON 

TAX EXEMPTION 

The article makes copious references 
to pronouncements of civil courts, and 
further states that Canon 1529 adopts as 
canon law the civil laws in this matter. 
I know of no place where the income 
tax law states that diocesan priests are 
exempt from the law. That conclusion 
is found only in the pronouncements of 
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some courts. Further, the articie does 
not give a true and complete reference to 
Canon 1529. The article does not men- 
tion the concluding words of this Canon 
which are: “. . . nisi juri divino con- 
traria sint aut aliud juri 
caveatur.”” Inasmuch as Canon Law, to 
be right, must conform to divine law, we 


canonico 


shall confine ourselves to a mention of 
divine law as it applies to the subject 
Divine law is eternal 
and unchangeable. Human law is 


under discussion. 


vacillating, and change implies imper- 
fection. The subject under discussion is 
income tax. As the name applies, it is a 
tax on income, and the money which is 
derived from the taxpayers is used for 
the various activities in which our 
We are all en- 
joying the protection of our Government 
and partaking of the privileges of citizen- 
Does it not follow, then, that 
those who receive the benefits are bound 


Government is engaged. 


ship. 


to do their respective parts towards the 
upkeep of the source from which these 
benefits come? Does that not follow 
from a consideration of God’s basic law 
of justice? The obligation in con- 
science of obeying just tax laws is ad- 
mitted by all Catholic 
The teaching of Sacred Scripture is quite 
clear. For instance, in Rom., xiii. 7, St. 
aul states: “‘Render, therefore, to all 
men their due, tribute to whom tribute 
is due, custom to whom custom.” In- 


authorities. 


telligent reasoning shows the need of an 


obligation in conscience, for, unless 
these laws oblige thus, the common good 
will suffer and some individuals will be 
unjustly burdened and others unjustly 


favored. 


ATTITUDE OF LEGAL PROFESSION 
ON THE POINT AT ISSUE 

My acquaintances in the legal pro- 
different from 
those referred to in the article. I have 
in mind a statement made about thirty 


fession seem to be 
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years ago by a young man, who in the 
succeeding years became one of the fore- 
most jurists in the Middle West. His 
statement was: ““The man who fails in 
the support of his Government defrauds 
his own mother, because that which re- 
sults from his failure must be made up 
by his mother and the other citizens of 
our country.” I can also cite another 
outstanding Christian lawyer, though 
not a Catholic. He settled many cases 
out of court, and I know of several in- 
stances where he spoke to a client as 
follows: “If the case is taken into court, 
I think it will be settled ‘this’ way, but in 
order to be fair to all concerned and to be 
right with the Father Above, I think it 
should be settled ‘that’ way.” When 
asked to explain that difference, he 
would laugh and say: “Well, you see 
law is made for lawyers, not for honest 
people.” He would immediately add: 
“Of course, that is not literally true, but 
what I mean is that, law being a human 
document and subject to pressure in its 
enactment and filled with many loop- 
holes, it is possible for an unethical 
scoundrel to perpetrate grave injustice 
and still be within the law.” A man 
came to Abraham Lincoln one day and 
asked him to take his case into court and 
foreclose on the home of a poor widow, 
who was behind in her mortgage pay- 
ments through no fault of her own. Mr. 
Lincoln replied: “I think I could take 
your case into court and win it for you, 
but I will have nothing to do with it. 
Instead, I will give you a bit of advice 
and will not charge you for it: ‘Go out 
and find an 
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honest way of making 


money. 


ATTITUDE OF AVERAGE PRIEST 

TO INCOME TAX 

In my thirty-six years in the priest- 
hood, I have become acquainted with a 
vast number of priests. With a most 
negligible number of exceptions, I have 


found them to be conscientious, upright 
men, and their thoughts on income tax 
I could 
write pages on the wholesome thoughts 
that they have expressed. I will mention 
only a few: “The fairest tax there is, I 
am happy to pay it.... With exemp- 
tions and deductions, | have very little 
tax to pay—I would gladly pay more. ... 
An investment in the future security of 
the Church. ... My contribution to the 
preservation of God’s gift of liberty to 
man. ... I could not appear at a 
meeting of my Holy Name men if I 
failed in my income tax, for I would 
stand before them as a low sponger on 
my fellow-citizens.”’ 


law are the same as mine. 


It is possible that we priests have 
failed to be rightly informed on these 
matters. Maybe so. Perhaps, we are 
poorly informed on the subtle sophistry 
which is applicable to man-made laws; 
but we are pretty well informed, I 
think, on the demands of red-blooded 
manhood, common decency, upright 
citizenship, sound Christianity, and the 
basic elements of God’s eternal law of 
justice. 


ON ADHERENCE TO THE 

SPIRIT OF LAWS 

There is too much fallacious reasoning 
in this day and age. The guide posts, 
which mark the pathway to eternal sal- 
vation, are God’s eternal divine laws. 
The sophisticated form of reasoning is as 
old as human nature. It existed in the 
time of our Blessed Lord. The Pharisees 
sought an escape from the law, by their 
adherence to the letter and their ignoring 
of the spirit. Our Divine Saviour, in 
His Sermon on the Mount, said: ‘For I 
tell you that, unless your justice abound 
more than that of the scribes and 
Pharisees, you shall not enter into the 
kingdom of heaven” (Matt., v. 20). 

I know of no time in the history of our 
country when the Church was as much 
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before the minds of non-Catholics. 
People are looking for religion. There is 
only one place where the genuine reality 
can be found. If the theory to which I 
am referring became known to outsiders, 
scorn and disdain will be reflected on the 
Church. Those who claim that the 
Catholic Church is antagonistic to our 
Government, would cite this article as 
an evidence of their claim. 

It may be alleged that our Govern- 
ment makes mistakes, is extravagant, 
etc. The man who does his duty to- 
wards the upkeep of our Government 
has a right to offer his criticism. The 
man who fails in his duty, whatever his 
position in life may be, forfeits all 
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claim to the exercise of that right. 

Apart from terms of definition, dis- 
tinction and description regarding its 
source, the diocesan priest, actually and 
objectively, receives a personal income. 
As an honest Christian and loyal 
American, he gladly pays his income tax. 
Let us not degrade the Catholic priest- 
hood. 

One final thought. When Our Divine 
Saviour was here on earth, He preached 
a doctrine that was simple, wholesome 
and genuine. He used no ambiguity, 
cleverness or subtlety. On one occasion 
He said: “‘Render to Cesar the things 
that are Cesar’s and to God the things 
that are God’s.” 


Sacerdotal Squawks 


By EDWARD S. SCHWEGLER 


These ““squawks”’ are not made in too 
serious a vein. They merely purport to 
point out various inconsistencies and ir- 
ritations that an average priest may 
encounter in the ordinary pursuit of 
his vocation. If some of them seem 
out of place or lacking in the proper 
spiritual outlook, let the reader derive 
what entertainment he may from them, 
or possibly even breathe a prayer that 
the source of the squawks may receive 
an increase of patience and humility. 
But let us consider. ... 

Why must some bible histories and 
bible stories for children insist upon 
using that word “ass”? Our English 
versions of Scripture use it, of course: 
“Go into the village opposite you, and 
immediately you will find an ass tied... . 
Behold, thy King comes to thee, meek 
and seated upon an ass. . .” (Matt., 
xxi). But invariably, as soon as that 
word is pronounced in a class of Ameri- 
can youngsters, there is a titter, if not 
an outright guffaw; and the teacher 
must gloss over the passage as best he 
may. Donkey, colt, beast of burden 
anything would be preferable. 

Of the making of catechisms there is 
no end, though perhaps the new Con- 
fraternity version may be the last word 
for some time to come. Even so, when 
a publisher brings out a new edition, 
why must there be a new pagination? 
Part of a class will have catechisms from 
previous years; part will get the new 
catechism. The teacher assigns a lesson 
on page so-and-so, and is informed that 
the lesson is not on that page. Con- 
fusion! 

Then, that act of contrition! Some 


say it the old way, some the new; and 
when it turns up in confession, it is 
liable to be an unintelligible mixture of 
both. What was so wrong about the 
old form? “Because of Thy just punish- 
ments. ...” Are we afraid to remind 
the children that there is a hell> “TI 
firmly resolve. . . to sin no more.” 
The omission of the old, “‘to confess my 
sins,” makes this new act of contrition 
incomplete when it is recited outside of 
confession. The old, “to amend my 
life,” included implicitly the idea of 
avoiding the occasions of sin; it is 
certainly easier for a child to understand 
than the new “to avoid the near oc- 
casions of sin... .” 

And some of those answers! Try tc 
explain them to children, or to get them 
learned as part of a lesson! As thus: 
“The Holy Eucharist is a sacrament and 
a sacrifice; in it our Savior Jesus Christ, 
body and blood, soul and divinity, under 
the appearances of bread and wine, is 
contained, offered and received.” This 
is admirably complete from a theological 
standpoint, but it just contains too 
many ideas in close proximity to one 
another for the average child to get by 
heart and understand without a great 
deal of difficulty. Or take the question 
which asks about “‘some of the other 
moral virtues.” This might be all 
right as supplementary reading in an 
appendix; it is certainly too long and 
complex to serve as a catechism lesson. 


CHANGED READINGS IN THE 
SUNDAY GOSPELS 


Change should be a sign of progress. 
But some of the changes in the Confra- 
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ternity edition seem pointless. The 
changes may all be admirable from the 
standpoint of scholarship and original 
texts; but what about the professed in- 
tentions of making the new edition 
“readily understandable to the average 
Catholic reader” and of retaining “‘as 
much as possible of the Challoner ver- 
sion,” with which we have been so fami- 
liar? Suppose we confine ourselves to 
the familiar Sunday Gospels. 

“The voice of one crying in the wilder- 
ness” seems more striking and signifi- 
cant than “the voice of one crying in 
the desert” (3rd Advent). In the old 
version the whole world was to be “‘en- 
rolled’’; in the new one “all were going 
to register.”” Doesn’t the latter phrase 
sound a lot like our American election 
day (Nativity)? “And the darkness 
grasped it not” introduces a double 
figure of speech into the simpler and 
more intelligible “the darkness did not 
comprehend it” (Nativity). A ‘“‘de- 
narius’”’ may be historically more correct, 
but who ever hears of a denarius? The 
old “penny” was much more intelligible 
to ordinary folk (Septuag.). ““Keep- 
ing’ the word of God seems simpler and 
stronger than “holding it fast” (Sexag.). 
However more correct “tents” may be 
than “tabernacles,” and whatever may 
have been the intention of St. Peter in 
making the proposal, “‘tabernacle” pre- 
served well enough the idea of tent or 
booth, but also gave the nuance of 
a sacred place, and so the passage made 
some sense. As it is, “let us set up 
tents here’? sounds like a bivouac or a 
boy scout encampment (2nd Lent). 
“Two hundred denarii worth of bread”’ 
contains not only the unusual word but 
the unusual Latin plural (4th Lent). 
“The Paraclete, the Holy Ghost” some- 
how seems more reverent than “The 
Advocate, the Holy Spirit.” Besides, 
the word advocale brings to the average 
mind the idea of a lawyer, a pleader, an 
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intercessor. And “Advocate,” upper 
case, is given in dictionaries as a title of 
“The Intercessor, Jesus Christ,’’ not of 
the Holy Ghost. Again, why this con- 
stant substitution of “Spirit” for 
“Ghost”? The latter is a good Anglo- 
Saxon word; the former is Latin. Ordo 
they intend shortly, in a new edition of 
the catechism, to have us all bless our- 
selves with the formula: “In the name of 
the Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Spirit” (Pent.)! “Go, therefore, 
and make disciples of all nations” seems 
clumsy in comparison with ‘Going 
therefore teach ye all nations.” And a 
disciple is usually an individual, not a 
nation. Would one say: “Russia was 
a disciple of Nikolai Lenin” (Trin.)? 

“And whoever says to his brother 
*Raca’ shall be liable to the Sanhedrin.” 
“Council” carried an idea to the average 
hearer; “Sanhedrin” to the same is out- 
landish. And “Sanhedrin” is explained 
in dictionaries by the word “council,” 
anyhow. If they wanted to change 
something and make it more intelligible, 


why didn’t they change “Raca”) ‘“‘And 
whoever says to his brother, thou 


blockhead. . .” (5th Pent.). The un- 
just steward commuted a debt of ‘“‘an 
hundred quarters of wheat” in the old 
dispensation; in the new he is dealing 
with ‘‘a hundred kors.” “Quarter” 
brings some idea, however vague, of 
measurement; “kor” means nothing 
to the ordinary American. 
dictionaries on hand refer one from 
‘kor’ to “homer”; and under “homer” 
we find, “‘a liquid measure of ten baths; 
a dry measure of ten ephahs.” Quite 
clear, isn’t it (8th Pent.)> “In the 
darkness outside there will be the weep- 
ing and the gnashing of teeth.” Why 
that superfluous the? Whatever the 
translator may say, the definite article 
here certainly is not idiomatic English. 
It is as though you were describing a 
wedding party and you said: “There 


Two good 
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will be the dancing and the rejoicing” 
(19 Pent.). The woman who was suf- 
fering twelve years from a hemorrhage, 
coming upon Jesus, now touches “the 
tassel of His cloak,” not the “hem of His 
garment.” The latter concept is per- 
fectly clear and congruous; whereas the 
concept of a cloak with tassels is as of 
something slightly outlandish, as also 
of something rich and elaborate, and 
rather out of keeping with the general 
idea of how Our Lord was clothed 
(23rd Pent.). The leper now is to pre- 
sent “the gift that Moses commanded” 
to the priest “for a witness to them” 
instead of “for a testimony unto them.” 
Primary meaning of “witness” is a 
person; primary meaning of ‘“‘testi- 
mony” is a thing. A gift is a thing 
(3rd_ Ep.). Those who hunger and 
thirst for justice now “‘shall be satis- 
fied”; they used to “have their fill.’ 
The latter is crude and archaic, no 
doubt; but it is perfectly clear, and it 
certainly went better with the figurative 
hunger and thirst than the former does 


(All Saints). 


LITTLE INCONSISTENCIES IN THE 

DAILY OFFICE 

When you say Matins and Lauds in 
one stretch, you end up with the Pater 
Vosler, antiphon of the BVM and the 
Divinum Auzilium. Ditto if you say 
Matins plus Lauds plus one or more of 
the Little Hours. But if you say only 
one or several of the Little Hours in a 
stretch, you end up with the Pater 
\osler alone. And if you conclude 
right after Matins, you say the oration of 
the day or feast, plus Dominus vobiscum, 
etc., plus the Pater Noster. 

Now, all this may be perfectly clear, 
but one finds after long years of saying 
the Office that one must still look it up 
every so often. And that is definitely 
annoying. Something a little simpler 
and more consistent would be more 


sasily remembered. For example: in 
continuous recitation, let every Hour, 
and also Matins, end up with the prayer 
of the day plus Dominus vobiscum, 
etc., Fidelium anime, etc. If the 
Office is interrupted after any Hour, in- 
cluding Matins, add the Pater Noster. 
At the end of the Office say the Anti- 
phon of the BVM. 

It is these little inconsistencies that 
gripe one. Take the matter of the Gloria 
Patri in Holy Week. For 362 days in 
the year one has automatically said it 
at the end of all psalms and canticles: 
the thing gets to be like putting on the 
brakes at sight of a red light. But now 
of a sudden, for three days the ingrained 
habit must be ruthlessly eliminated. 
Why? Isn’t the Trinity worthy of 
glory in Holy Week as well as at any 
other time? Even more so, since this 
is the time when we realize most poign- 
antly that other great companion 
mystery of the Incarnation? Of course, 
it usually happens, human nature being 
what it is, that most of those Holy 
Week psalms get a Gloria regardless, 
And even though it is a time of mourn- 
ing, the Good Lord may not take the 
recreant Gloria’s too much amiss! 


INGRAINED HABITS JARRED 

IN CEREMONIES 

And while we're talking about habits: 
the ceremonies of the Mass, repeated 
day after day, inevitably become 
habits—good or bad ones, as the case 
may be. But then, amid all the’nervous 
strain of Holy Week, comes the Mass of 
the Presanctified; and the inveterate 
habits, so rigidly trained by Mother 
Church, find themselves in a liturgical 
nightmare. We arrive at Jn spiritu 
humilitatis, ete., after which always, on 
all the other days of the year, comes the 
Veni Sancle Spiritus and the Lavabo. 
But not here! To-day we have the 
Orale fratres! After that the feet auto- 
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matically tend to complete the turn, 
but—per eandem viam revertitur! And 
so the feet, momentarily disconcerted, 
make the unaccustomed turn; but the 
eyes, still under the influence of the 
Orale fratres, mechanically start looking 
for the Secretas. But there are none! 
The Pater Noster comes next. Then 
comes the Elevation, ordinarily way 
ahead of the Pater Noster. There is 
no Par Domini, no Agnus Det, no 
Domine Jesu—only the Perceplio Cor- 
poris lui. . . And the purification 
comes before the Quod ore sumpsimus 
instead of after. No Corpus tuum 
no blessing—no last Gospel: Sacerdos 
cum ministris discedit. 

Now why might not the Missal pre- 
serve the essence of this concluding 
ceremony but use some other prayers 
than those so utterly familiar to us and 
so almost indelibly impressed upon our 
priestly consciousness as coming in a 
definite order and as invariably ac- 
companied by definite actions? As it is, 
if one analyzes the thing, he will find 
that his most vivid memory of the Good 
Friday ceremony is the constant struggle 
to strangle the ingrained habits and re- 
main glued to the rubrics. 

Let it be noticed here that these 
plaints have nothing to do with the 
history of the liturgy, the development 
of the Mass ceremonies, the interior life, 
etc. They only purpose to point out 
little irritations that might be used by a 
great saint for his spiritual betterment, 
but that remain for us less perfect mor- 
tals just little irritations. 


ORIGIN OF THE HOLY 

SATURDAY LITURGY 

Good Friday naturally enough sug- 
gests Holy Saturday. Sandwiched in 
between processions, holy hours, sta- 
tions of the cross, Holy Week sermons, 
and one of the biggest confessional 
sessions of the year, comes the longest 
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and “toughest” liturgical observances 
of the whole parochial calendar. Bless- 
ing of the new fire—blessing of the 
Easter candle—prophecies—blessing of 
the font—litany— Mass 
the Blessed Sacrament. By the time 
he has reached Nabuchodonosor Rex 
and cithare et sambucx et psallerii and 
Sidrach et Misach et Abdenego, the 
average celebrant (who will be doing 
the whole ceremony himself in most of 
blowing and 


reposition of 


our churches) will be 
stuttering away like a tongue-tied por- 
poise. He finally struggles through the 
blessing of the font, through the litany 
that the mythical “two cantors” are 
supposed to be singing, through the 
mercifully short Mass, and then col- 
lapses into a chair in the sacristy. 

This is an exaggeration, of course; 
but any priest who has gone through 
these ceremonies unaided except by 
immature and goggle-eyed altar boys 
will admit that the exaggeration con- 
tains some truth. 

Now all of these ancient and beauti- 
fully symbolic ceremonies would be well 
and good if they had a special point on 
Holy Saturday—but the point has dis- 
appeared lo! these many 
As any history of the liturgy will demon- 
strate, all these ceremonies took place 


centuries. 


in braver and stouter times through the 
night of Holy Saturday and the morning 
of Easter Sunday. We now have the 
anomaly of the priest singing (> at least 
saying) Hee est nor. . . O beala nor. 

etc., in broad daylight! Furthermore, a 
good bit of this nocturnal liturgy was 
related to the circumstance that the 
catechumens were shortly to receive 
solemn baptism. The seventh and 
last “scrutiny” and exorcism took place 
probably on Saturday — afternoon; 
through the night hours of Saturday and 
the morning hours of Sunday there were 
prayers in common, singing of hymns, 
chanting of psalms, readings of scrip- 
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ture, talks by bishop and priests, etc.; 
and among the readings were those solid 
and long prophecies with which we are 
familiar. Finally there was a_ pro- 
cession to the baptistery, the baptismal 
water was blessed, and the neophytes 
were baptized. There followed the 
Consignatio, or Confirmation, and the 
procession back to the basilica. Mean- 
while the schola cantorum had been 
singing the Litany of the Saints, re- 
peating the invocations first seven, 
then four, then three times. There 
followed the Mass, wherein the Alleluia 
coincided with the break of day, the 
neophytes received their First Com- 
munion in their white garments, and the 
Magnificat was jubilantly intoned. 

All of this baptismal atmosphere is 
now gone. We have no baptisms on 
Holy Saturday! In ancient days bap- 
tism was administered only on Holy 
Saturday and Pentecost Saturday; now 
it is administered through the year— 
in this country nearly always on the 
first convenient Sunday. Why _ then 
crowd all these baptismal ceremonies, 
which have lost all their specific signifi- 
cance, into the exceedingly busy period 
of Holy Week? 

The other time for the baptism of con- 
verts in the early Church, as just noted, 
was the Vigil of Pentecost, when the 
overflow from Holy Saturday were re- 
ceived. Hence our renewed blessing of 
the font on the Vigil of Pentecost, 
where again its specific significance is 
gone: we have no baptisms on that 
day. But thereby hangs another an- 
noyance. For in order to bless the 
font again, one must empty and clean 
itagain. Now, one could see some prac- 
tical and hygienic reason for cleaning the 
font twice a year; but if so, the second 
cleansing should come after six months 
or so—say some time in September. 
But here we are, cleaning out the font 
again seven short weeks after its last 





cleaning—and that cleaning was some 
ten or eleven months after the previous 
cleaning! Which means, in substance, 
that the Church seems to be bothered 
not so much about having the font 
cleaned out as about the preservation of 
an historical detail. 

Add to all this that the Holy Saturday 
ritual is the most poorly attended of all 
the Holy Week ceremonies. We are 
optimistic if we say that one in twenty 
Catholics has ever seen it; the average 
person looks upon it as “just another 
one of those things” that has to be done 
in church. Why should this be? One 
can think of several reasons. First, 
the ceremony for our modern congrega- 
tions is too long; secondly, Saturday, 
and especially the Saturday before 
Easter, is a day for shopping, house 
cleaning, etc.; thirdly, there are so 
many individual elements in the cere- 
mony that the interest of the congrega- 
tion in the prospective ritual is scattered 
and divided. As for the blessing of the 
font on the Vigil of Pentecost, the aver- 
age pastor is fortunate if he can scare 
up enough servers to take part in it. 


PLEA FOR THE ELIMINATION 

OF ANACHRONISMS 

To all this there could be a very 
simple solution. Might not the Church 
make a division of these ceremonies? 
Might not some be left on Holy Saturday 
and others transferred to the Vigil of 
Pentecost? More specifically, the cere- 
monies that have to do with anticipated 
Easter joy (blessing of the new fire, 
blessing of the Paschal candle, the Mass 
with its alleluias, ringing of bells at the 
Gloria, etc.) could remain on Holy 
Saturday morning, and the rites that 
are related to baptism (prophecies, 
blessing of the font, litany) could be 
concentrated on the Vigil of Pentecost. 
The latter most appropriately, too: 
“Unless a man be born again of water 
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and the Spirit....” (cfr. John, iii. 5). 

Such an arrangement would produce a 
comparatively short and _ significant 
ceremony on Holy Saturday with a uni- 
fied idea, and another most appropriate 
one just before the great feast of the 
Holy Ghost. Instead of Easter water, 
we should have Pentecost water: the 
use of the former is rather in the dis- 
card anyhow, since we mostly have in 
our churches special holy water con- 
tainers whence people may get blessed 
water at any time of the year. 

If all the Holy Saturday prophecies 
on the Vigil of Pentecost would seem 
too much, only those used at present 
on the latter day could be retained: 
the third, fourth, eleventh, eighth, 
sixth and seventh of our actual Holy 
Saturday ritual. 

To summarize: we should have by 
this arrangement (1) clearly divided 
and unified ideas for the liturgy of two 
great vigils; (2) shortening of the ex- 
tremely long ceremonies on Holy Satur- 
day; (3) a resultant greater devotion 
and attention on the part both of the 
celebrant and the congregation; (4) 
elimination of a wholly insignificant 
duplication; (5) isolation of the font 
ceremony, which could then be better 
emphasized and publicized. 
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Would such a rearrangement be im- 
possible? Not necessarily. For in- 
stance, in this very matter the Church 
has already made considerable rear- 
rangements. It transferred the whole 
vigil ceremony from Easter morning to 
Saturday evening, to Saturday after- 
noon, to Saturday morning, and ended 
up with “a strange displacement” and 
“a singular anachronism” (Catholic 
Encylopedia). If the suggestions made 
here were adopted, much of the displace- 
ment and anachronism would be elim- 
inated. Instead of rejoicing with the 
angelic choirs in the Exrsultel and end- 
ing up with the peccatores of the Litany, 
as we do now on Holy Saturday— 
instead of repeating a ceremony that 
has been solemnly performed just a 
few weeks before, as we do on the Vigil 
of Pentecost—we should have a. sig- 
nificant ritual of joy on the day before 
Easter and an appropriate blessing of 
the baptismal font on the day before 
Pentecost. 

Thus far the squawks of the present 
series. If the squawker does not get 
his head blown off by withering blasts 
of criticism and scorn from indignant 
correspondents, he may launch out in- 
to still another series at some later 
date. 


A Survey of the Reviews 


By ERNEST GRAF, O.S.B. 


A Newspaper Controversy 
6é Y } . of 7 al se 
on “Catholicism Today 


QO, THE last day of October, 1949, 
the London Times published a long 
article on its most prominent page, the 
gist of which was an appeal to the 
Catholic Church—the Church of Rome 

to come out of its seeming aloofness 
and to make a gesture to other religious 
bodies, “‘in keeping with the realities of 
the hour,” with a view to joint action 
against the subversive forces of atheistic 
Communism. The article suggested 
“the initiation of a program of free and 
open discussion with qualified repre- 
sentatives of the various Christian bod- 
ies.” The existence, side by side and 
often in active opposition to one another, 
of so many divergent sects was quite 
frankly described as a scandal. From 
this it is easy to conclude that there was 
an ulterior motive behind the suggested 
discussions—nothing less, in fact, than 
the reunion of all Christians, than which, 
of course, nothing is more to be desired 
and prayed for. 

The Times article was the starting 
point of a correspondence in that paper, 
and so numerous were the letters ad- 
dressed to the editor that, though consid- 
erable space was allotted to them, only a 
selection could be published. These 
letters were subsequently collected and 
published in pamphlet form under the 
title of the original contribution which 
had initiated the discussion, viz., “Ca- 
tholicism Today” (The Times Publishing 
Company, Ltd., London, 1949; price 
6d). The most striking feature of the 
correspondence is the courtesy and 


: _ 
respect for other people’s convictions 
that distinguish it from similar news- 
paper features. 


IS THE CATHOLIC CHURCH 

INTRANSIGENT IN HER VIEWS? 

In the Spring number of the Dublin 
Review, now once more a quarterly pub- 
lication, the Abbot of Downside (him- 
self a convert) examines and assesses 
the value of the correspondence. After 
observing that “it must be gratifying, 
not only to Catholics but to all who 
have the Christian cause at heart, that 
so great an interest was manifested,” 
the Abbot sums up under eighteen head- 
ings the various suggestions, criticisms 
and demands voiced by the non-Catholic 
section of the contributors. Some of 
these, the Abbot observes, “afford 
Catholics material for self-examination.” 
The chief complaint against Rome (viz., 
the Catholic Church) is her intransi- 
gence, described by them as arrogance 
and haughtiness. What they mean, of 
course, is the Church’s claim to be the 
one and only authentic guardian of 
revelation and the dispenser of the 
Sacraments, so that all men must of 
necessity submit to her authority in 
exactly the same way as they are bound 
to accept the authority of Christ Him- 
self. But it is not obstinacy to main- 
tain a standpoint such as hers. The 
Church cannot do otherwise: she is no 
more intransigent than her Master who 
declares that whosoever is not with Him 
is against Him. Truth is one and 
indivisible, and the Church is its pillar 
and support. Actually the Holy Roman 
Church is incomparably more “biblical” 
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than any one of the various Christian 
bodies that claim the Bible for the sole 
basis of their tenets. 


CATHOLIC ATTITUDE TOWARDS 
NON-CATHOLICS 


The Abbot rightly insists that ‘“‘experi- 
ence and charity alike compel us to re- 
gard most practising members of non- 
Catholic Christian bodies as ‘in good 
faith.””” We may hope that many of 
them “‘are validly baptized (at least the 
majority of Anglicans)’’—this would in- 
clude, I take it, American Episcopa- 
lians. Baptism entitles the soul to 
further grace, and this explains that a 
great supernatural work may go on in 
people not in external communion with 
the Church, but who receive grace—not 
indeed formally through the ministra- 
tions of non-Catholic bodies, except in so 
far as valid Sacraments remain (as in 
the Eastern Orthodox bodies), but in 
connection with or on the occasion of such 
ministration. That is why one should 
not tell converts from Anglicanism and 
similar religious bodies that their Com- 
munions, for instance, were null and 
They were not. True, they 
did not receive the sacramental body 
and blood of Christ, but their faith, 
longing and love did not go unrewarded 
and they received such graces as we all 
hope to receive when we make a “‘spir- 
itual Communion.” This supposes, of 
course, that these persons are in good 
faith, or, to use the seemingly rude 
expression, “in invincible ignorance’’— 
that is, it is taken for granted that they 
have not at any time shut their eyes to 
the light or, when in serious doubt about 
their position, have refused to inquire 
into the claims of the Catholic Church. 


useless. 


CATHOLIC REFUSAL TO JOIN IN 
COMMON PRAYER 


One of the commonest grievances of 
our non-Catholic friends is our refusal 
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to join in common prayer with them. 
A recent Decree (December 6, 1949) 
allows Catholics, under certain §safe- 
guards, to meet non-Catholics for study 
and discussion and even for collabora- 
tion in the social and economic sphere. 
These mixed meetings may even begin 
and end with the recitation of the Lord’s 
Prayer or some other Catholic prayer. 
Here we have a concession, a very lim- 
ited one, beyond which the Church will 
surely never go for the simple reason 
that common prayer is the expression of 
a common faith. Where this basic com- 
munity is missing, there can be no com- 
mon prayer. This is very clearly 
brought out by Cardinal Newman in a 
letter to Dr. Pusey. 

Pusey published his first “Eirenicon” 
in 1865. 
that of the Times writer who started 
the correspondence described above. 
Pusey’s book left things much as they 
were, just as the article in the Times 


His purpose was the same as 


and the subsequent correspondence is 
unlikely to lead 
change in the religious situation. The 


to a_ revolutionary 


reception by Catholics of Pusey’s effort 
came as a great shock to its author, but 
his most grievous disappointment was 
caused by Newman's reaction—‘‘dear- 
est Newman,” as he usually addresses 
him in his correspondence. However, 
if his book left Catholics cold, Pusey 
hoped that they would at least join 
“in the common use of prayer for the 
reunion of Christendom.” By _ this 
somewhat clumsy phrase Pusey meant 
that Catholics should use the same form 
of prayer or intercession as the Angli- 
cans, and he begged the Cardinal to use 
his influence to that effect. Newman’s 
reply is still as full of actuality as it was 
on the day when it was first penned, 
April 2, 1866. As was to be expected, 
the great Cardinal’s reply to the request 
states the right thing in his own incom- 
parable way. He writes: “As to union 
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in prayer, it is not allowed; not that it is 
positively unlawful, but any application 
in Rome is answered in the negative.” 
He then goes on to say that some con- 
verts had been given permission to take 
part in family prayers in Anglican 
houses, “but I have heard those who had 
received leave express their regret after- 
wards that they had availed themselves 
of it, under the feeling that the practice 
had put them in a false position... . 
Most people feel that it is honestest 
and most straightforward not to smooth 
over difficulties which really exist.”’ 


“What is prayer but Communion? 
To pray together is to be in the same 
Communion. If the two bodies form 
one Communion, all controversy 
ceases: differences become little more 
than pious opinions, or incidental de- 
fects, and for three hundred years 
the whole world has been under an 
enormous hallucination. This few 
people will grant: they will think it 
not common sense. And at Rome... 
they call it ‘indifference’”’ (‘‘Life of 
EK. B. Pusey, D. D.,”’ by H. P. Liddon, 
Vol. IIT, ch. V, p. 138). 


“Indifference,” in the present context, 
means a deliberate slurring over differ- 
ences, an ignoring of dividing lines. 
Prayer is the raising of the mind and 
heart to God. Therefore, prayer in 
common is a common or joint raising of 
mind and heart to heaven. But if 
minds do not hold the same faith and 
hearts do not cherish the same convic- 
tions, common or joint prayer is a con- 
tradiction in terms. Hence Rome’s 
extreme caution whenever there is 
question of joint action or debate with 
non-Catholics. 


Health and Holiness 


The whole of the March issue of the 
Dominican monthly, Blackfriars (St. 
Giles, Oxford), is devoted to a study of 
the interdependence of physical and 
mental health and holiness or godliness. 


Nearly half a century ago Francis 
Thompson gave to the world a slim 
but weighty volume under the above 
title. There probably never was a time 
when all sorts of people were so much 
preoccupied with their health as they 
are to-day. One of the reasons, if not ~ 
the chief one, is that they are so much 
less interested in godliness. It stands 
to reason that, if man is not the wonder- 
ful compound of spirit and matter which 
philosophy tell us he is, and if he has not 
before him an eternal, supernatural 
destiny, the only thing that matters is 
his physical well-being during the short 
interval of conscious life between the 
cradle and the grave. Modern man’s 
greatest misfortune is his ignorance of 
his real nature and ultimate destiny. 
But whether he likes it or not, he will 
live for ever, and that endless existence 
is conditioned by his present attitude 
to that everlasting future. This being 
so, it is evident that the worst evil that 
can befall him is not sickness and disease. 
The only evil in the full sense of the word 
is moral evil (that is, sin), and all phys- 
ical ills are but the consequence of that 
essential evil, its punishment and, 
thank God, its expiation. 


CHRISTIAN ATTITUDE TOWARDS 
PHYSICAL SUFFERING 


For all that, Christians are by no 
means indifferent to physical suffering. 
There have been times, in the not very 
remote past, when they were the only 
people who, in the persons of countless 
devoted men and women, gave to the 
sick all that charity combined with 
medical skill could bestow on suffering 
humanity. 

St. Paul tells us that “godliness is 
profitable to all things, having promise 
of the life that now is, and of that which 
is to come” (I Tim., iv. 8). Experience 
confirms the saying that holiness makes 
for health. Holiness implies a mastery 
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of the body, of its instincts and passions. 
Now, how much sickness is the after- 
math of sinful indulgence! Not for 
nothing did Our Lord tell a man whom 
He had cured of a disease of long stand- 
ing: “Go, sin no more, lest something 
worse befall thee” (John, v. 14). St. 
aul warned the Corinthians that, if 
many among them were sick, and had 
even died prematurely, the cause was 
their irreverence at the celebration of the 
Eucharist and their bad Communions. 
Holiness produces a wholesomeness of 
mind and body which may be but a by- 
product of grace, but if it is no more, it is 
a very precious one indeed. This cir- 
cumstance may possibly explain how it 
was that so many of the Saints could 
undergo fasts, night-watches and pro- 
longed and arduous toil without ill 
effects, and even expose themselves to 
contagion with complete impunity. 
One thing is certain: the more a man 
strives after holiness, the less he worries 
about his health, and not to worry about 
health is one of the most effective pre- 
ventives of sickness. 


Acts of Cruelty in the Old 


Testament 


Under this heading a writer in the 
January issue of the Linz Theologische 
Quartalschrift seeks to meet the difficul- 
ties that present themselves to the 
mind of the average reader of the Old 
Testament when he notes how the 
inspired writers relate, without either 
comment or blame, certain acts of 
cruelty which profoundly shock our 
sense of justice, not to say the feelings 
of elementary humanity. The mutila- 
tion of enemies for the purpose of ren- 
dering them unfit for further service in 
the field (Judges, i. 6), the hanging of 
seven descendants of King Saul (II 
Kings, xxi. 6 sqq.), the wholesale 
slaughter of men, women and children 
of towns taken by storm (Jos., vi. 20 
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sqq.)—these and similar incidents appear 
to us irreconcilable with elementary 
morality, and this all the more so when 
we are told that these things were done 
with a view to appeasing God’s anger or 
even by His command and with His ap- 
proval. 

In this matter no right judgment is 
possible unless we take into account the 
mentality of the Israelites of that remote 
age. The Jews were indeed a people 
with a mission, God’s peculiar people, 
and they were conscious of the fact. 
God made choice of them as the deposi- 
taries of the hope of the world. In spite 
of their privileged condition they did not 
greatly differ in many respects from the 
nations around them. Of the cruelty 
of the surrounding nations one example 
may suffice. In the sixteenth line of 
the inscription on the famous Moabite 


Stone, King Mesha of Moab (circa 
840 B.c.) proclaims that, after the 


storming of the city of Nebo and the 
occupation of the surrounding district, 
he put to the sword seven thousand 
men, women and children. How can 
such barbarities be explained, especially 
as this kind of conduct is not regarded 
in any way as worthy of blame? The 
writer in the Quartalschrift finds a 
partial answer in the ancients’ concep- 
tion of the right of conquest, but a fuller 
explanation may be the notion that the 
king was the minister of the deity so 
that to oppose him was to oppose the 
deity. These there- 
fore, the punishment of an _ offense 
against the gods, and accordingly as- 
sumed a kind of liturgical character. 
Nor is this all. Fear of the Deity was 
universal in the ancient world. In this 
respect the Israelites did not differ from 
their contemporaries (cfr. Judges, xiii. 
22). In Exodus, xxxiii. 20, God says 
to Moses: ‘Man shall not see Me and 
live.” The Deity must be conciliated, 
must be appeased. The evolution of 


massacres were, 
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religion—or more correctly, its bearing 
on life and conduct—was very gradual, 
and Israel’s progress was interrupted 
by many lapses into the aberrations of 
its neighbors. Their notion of God— 
with the exception of the more enlight- 
ened spirits, such as the prophets—was 
that of a strict and exacting overlord, 
one easily provoked to anger and swift 
to mete out both reward and punish- 
ment. The spiritual education of man- 
kind is a gradual process. The Incarna- 
tion, and all that this tremendous event 
implies, has given man by one stroke, 
so to speak, a picture of his God which, 
even though it falls infinitely short of 
the reality, is yet incomparably superior 
to that which the Israelites of old had 
imagined for themselves. 

It is hardly necessary to add that 
these considerations do not fully meet 


the difficulty. Human passions of the 
worst kind were also at work. One of 
the most disconcerting features of these 
stories in the Old Testament is the cir- 
cumstance that the inspired writers 
make no comment and pass no judgment 
on these and other incidents which seem 
to us to demand instant reprobation. 
However, silence by no means implies 
condonation or approval. It was an 
awful aberration of the human mind 
when it imagined that the Deity was 
honored by acts of inhumanity towards 
God’s image. It may be that the harsh, 
not to say distorted features which man 
so long ascribed to the divine counte- 
nance are the result of the original fall. 
The image carried away by fallen man 
from his last encounter with his offended 
Creator was the image of an indignant 
God. 
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Homilies on the Liturgy of the Sunday and Feasts 


By WILLIAM R. MURPHY, S.S., S.T.D. 





Tenth Sunday after Pentecost 


Humility 


SYNOPSIS: 
Main Thought: Humility is the key which 
opens the door to holiness. 
I. Introit: God hears the prayers of the 
humble. 
II. Collect: God spares the humble. 
Ill. Epistle: warns us to be humble about 
spiritual gifts. 
IV. Gospel: The classic erample of spiritual 
pride. 


One of the biggest obstacles to growth 
in holiness is a failure to digest fully 
Our Lord’s plain words: “Without Me 
you can do nothing.” Some Catholics 
take a long time to digest those words. 
They subconsciously harbor the delusion 
that they can turn on sanctity at will 
like a spigot. Their subconscious delu- 
sion might be put something like this: 
“The real problem to becoming holy is to 
finally make up your mind to do so. 
Once you make up your mind in earnest, 
the rest is easy.”” This sort of thinking 
is a delusion, because it is only a half- 
truth. It is a dangerous delusion, be- 
cause it is the least important half of the 
whole truth. Growth in holiness does 
demand determined effort on our part; 
but it demands much more the help of 
God’s grace. 

People who mistakenly think that 
they can become holy just by making up 
their minds to do so, often become quite 
scandalized when they finally tackle the 
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job. They are shocked to find that, 
even after making up their minds to be 
holy, they can still fall, or come very 
close to falling, into serious sin. That 
they have been living in a daydream 
world stands out clearly in their reaction 
to sin or strong temptation: “How 
could I do such a thing!’ They are 
shocked not so much at the sin as they 
are at their own weakness: “How could 
that happen to me!” 


HUMILITY AS THE BASIS 
OF HOLINESS 


This shocked reaction really grows 
out of a lack of humility. It stands in 
violent contrast to the humble realism 
of God’s Saints. The Saints never 
lived in the daydream world of thinking 
that they could turn on sanctity at will. 
They were never scandalized by the 
thought that they could possibly fall into 
sin. Quite the reverse. St. Augustine 
never stopped thanking God for keeping 
him from falling into worse sins than 
those he had actually committed. St. 
Philip Neri used to whisper to God every 
morning in dead earnest: “‘Lord—keep 
Your hand on me to-day, or I'll betray 
You.” 

The Saints suffered no illusions, be- 
cause they were deeply grounded in the 
virtue of humility. The virtue of 
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humility leads us into the daylight world 
of reality; it shows us both how weak we 
are of ourselves, and how strong we can 
be by the grace of God. Humility is, 
therefore, the key to the door of holiness. 
It is not the sum-total of holiness, nor 
even its essential element, but it is the 
key without which we can never unlock 
the door into the house where the Saints 
live. It is this lesson the Church wishes 
to teach us in her liturgy to-day. 

The Introit of to-day’s Mass points 
out that God lends a quick ear to the 
prayers of the humble man. The 
psalmist points out how the humble 
man has always received help from God 
in the past, and cries out for that divine 
strength to be given him always. The 
prayer exhibits great humility on the part 
of the suppliant, because he begs God 
that he may “not be despised.” 


“When I cried out, the Lord heard 
my complaint against them that were 
coming against me; and He that ex- 
isted before all the ages and remains 
forever, humbled them; cast’ thy 
care upon the Lord and He will sus- 
tain thee. Hear, O God, my prayer 
and despise not my supplication; be 
attentive to me and hear me.” 


The man who prays thus, shows he 
knows” the spiritual 
strength; it is not himself—it is God. 


source of his 


HUMILITY CALLS DOWN 
GOD’S PARDON 


In the Collect of the Mass, the Church 
teaches us how to be humble in begging 
God’s forgiveness for our sins. The 
Church never forgets what we so easily 
forget—the infinite distance there is 
between God’s holiness and our sinful- 
ness. She knows that nothing defiled 
could dare to stand one instant before 
the unveiled beauty of God’s holiness. 
Yet, while the Church 
infinite holiness with awe, she encour- 
with confidence by 


views God’s 


ages us to pray 


pointing out that other adorable attri- 
bute of God—His mercy. As an earthly 
father finds irresistible the plea of a 
tired child to be picked up in his arms, 
so too she assures us will God the Father 
pick us up on the strong shoulder of His 
omnipotence if only we will beg Him to 
do so. But to pray in that fashion we 
need real humility. Only a humble man 
can beg for mercy; only a humble man 
can cry out in a child’s accents in the 
way the Church teaches us to do in this 
beautiful Collect: 


“QQ God who, more than in all 
things else, showest forth Thy al- 
mighty power by sparing and by hav- 
ing mercy, multiply upon us Thy 
mercy; and make us, who run for- 
ward with trust in Thy promises, 
to become sharers in the good things 
of heaven.” 


ST. PAUL’S TEACHING ON 
HUMILITY 


In the Epistle the Church repeats the 
same chorus of humility; but this time 
she repeats it by example rather than by 
prayer. In this Epistle St. 
writing to his converts at 

Before their conversion they 
had lived rather riotous lives. They 
had even fallen into idolatry. Now, 
after their conversion, many of them 
were leading holy lives and God had 
blessed them with extraordinary graces. 
To help spread the faith quickly, He 
had given many of them miraculous 
gifts: some of them spoke foreign 
tongues without ever having studied 
them; others worked miracles of heal- 
ing; others exhibited extraordinary 
teaching powers in convincing pagans of 
the truth of Christ’s doctrine. Because 
God had blessed the Corinthians with 
these great gifts of grace, there was a 
danger some of them might get proud. 
They might think that these gifts which 
God bestowed freely to help spread the 


direct 
Paul is 
Corinth. 
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faith quickly at the beginning of Chris- 
tianity, were due to their own efforts. 
St. Paul jolts them back to reality. 
He reminds them what they were able 
to do of themselves—of themselves they 
had fallen so far that they had mistaken 
clay and wooden statues for the living 
God. St. Paul then goes on to remind 
them that the whole new life they have 
found in Christ is a pure gift from God. 
Faith itself is a gift—they could not 
believe in Christ unless God gave them 
the faith to do so. That is what he 
means by that cryptic sentence: “‘No 
man can say ‘the Lord Jesus’ except by 
the Holy Spirit.” 
course, mutter the bare name of Jesus 
in ordinary conversation or even blas- 
phemously, but they could not say that 
name in such a way as to manifest their 
belief in Christ without the help of the 
Holy Spirit. Finally, St. Paul reminds 
the Corinthians that not only the faith, 
but all the other gifts of miracles, are the 
work of the Holy Spirit: ‘But all these 
things one and the same Spirit works, 
dividing to everyone according as He 
will.” By thus sharply reminding his 
converts that the whole Christian life 
was a gift of God, St. Paul checked them 
from becoming boastful or living in a 
daydream world about the cause and 
source of their holiness. 


CLASSICAL CONTRAST OF 
PRIDE AND HUMILITY 


In the Gospel, the Church hammers 
home the same lesson of humility: all 
true sanctity has God as its author. 
She brings home the lesson forcibly this 
time by way of contrast; she holds up 
before our eyes the classic example of the 
Pharisee and the Publican. 

The vice of pride has many faces: 
some of them are merely vapid; others 
of them are vicious. People can become 
proud over all sorts of things: their 
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good looks, their brains, their money, 
their business ability, their fine homes or 
their cars. But the worst type of pride 
is pride in one’s own spiritual goodness. 
A man who grows proud over his looks, 
or his business brains, or the size of his 
house is being a little bit silly: God 
could have made him homely; He could 
have made him ignorant; He could have 
put him in a position where he would be 
poor and would have no chance to make 
a success in business. We must not 
forget that we started from zero—He 
made us out of nothing. All the natural 
gifts we have, really come from God. 
To be proud of them, to act as though we 
were responsible for those gifts, is as silly 
as it would be for a tiger to be proud of 
its stripes or an elephant to be proud of 
its size. We receive these gifts from 
God, and to act as if we alone were 
responsible for them is to rob God of the 
praise that isdue Him. But bad as that 
kind of pride is, the pride of the Pharisee 
is millions of times worse. He attributes 
to himself the greatest of gifts: holiness. 
The Pharisee Our Lord describes was 
apparently a model fellow in the com- 
munity. He supported the Church, he 
prayed frequently to God. But he had 
been a model fellow so long, he got to 
thinking that he was responsible for his 
own virtue. That is to rob God not 
merely of the honor due him for gifts of 
nature, but to rob him of the glory due 
for gifts of grace. The fellow who stood 
at the back of the Church and would not 
so much as raise his eyes, was a realist. 
He lived in no world of daydreams. He 
knew he had sinned a lot; and he knew 
he alone was responsible for his sins. 
He probably looked up at the model 
fellow in the front of the Church and 
wished he were like him. But, Christ 
tells us plainly who was the worse sinner. 
He tells us who went down to his house 
justified—that is sanctified, pleasing in 
God’s sight. 
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THE PHARISAIC SPIRIT 

STILL THRIVES TO-DAY 

It is easy for all of us to shake our 
heads over the-Pharisee and to con- 
gratulate the publican in the story. 
But are we not often little Pharisees our- 
selves? We may not pray out loud, 
blatantly, and sing our own praises to 
God: “I give thee thanks that I am not 
like this publican’’—but honestly, are 
we all not playing the Pharisee when we 
make unfavorable comparisons about 
our neighbor—when we pass judgment 
on his sin? In fact, isn’t it common for 
us to voice expressions like: ‘Well no 
matter what else I'd do, I certainly 
wouldn't do that!” Whosays we would 
not? We or God? Sometimes you 
hear Catholics lambasting movie stars 
for immoral lives, expressing utmost 
contempt and disgust for behavior that 
makes the headlines. It is right and 
good to be distressed about the sins of 
such people, but it is by no means right 
or good to vilify the people who com- 
mitted those sins. We are told to hate 
sin, not the sinner. How do we know 
how we would behave under similar cir- 
cumstances? Perhaps if we had _ re- 
ceived the beauty and charm of some of 
the movie stars, and had our egos in- 
flated by seeing our pictures posted all 
over the world; perhaps if everything 
we said or did was a matter of eager 
public interest, we would fall into the 
same sins as these people or worse. 
We do not know. What we do know is 
this: if we stay out of such sins, we 
have God’s goodness to thank, not our- 
selves. Instead of sneering at such 
people, we should pray for them. Other- 
wise we may find at the last day that 
some of these publicized sinners have, 
like the man in the Gospel story, finally 
thumped their breasts and gone down to 
their homes justified, while we have 
been left standing alongside the Phari- 


see. Let us recall to-day’s liturgy and 
its lesson. Humility is absolutely neces- 
sary if we are to grow in spirituality. 
Humility is the virtue which teaches us 
to live in a world of reality and not in a 
world of daydreams. It knocks down 
all our silly pretenses. It shows us what 
we are worth of ourselves—zero. Hu- 
mility acts like a bulldozer in clearing 
away the rubbish of our self-conceit, and 
allows God to build our spiritual house 
on the firm foundations of complete 
reliance on Him. 


EFFECTS OF HUMILITY ON 

OUR DAILY LIVES 

How does humility make us grow in 
grace? When we are humble, we see 
that we can do nothing spiritually good 
without God’s help. When we see that 
we can do nothing of ourselves, we begin 
to pray hard and regularly. When we 
are humble, we take no chances on 
occasions of sin: we stay away from this 
novel, or that person, or that show which 
is dangerous for us, because we realize 
our own weakness. When we become 
truly humble, we constantly thank God 
for forgiving us past sins and beg Him 
to preserve us from future sins. When 
we are humble, we go to the Sacraments 
regularly. We realize that we need a 
methodical check-up on our spiritual car. 
We let God overhaul the motor of our 
spiritual life regularly in Confession to 
prevent minor knocks from developing 
into something serious. We keep our 
spiritual fuel tanks constantly replen- 
ished by the grace poured out in Holy 
Communion. In all things, we con- 
stantly stand pleading before God the 
cause of our weakness. We are beggars, 
and we know it. But we beg with 
confidence, remembering the words in- 
spired by the Holy Spirit: “A contrite 
and humble heart, O God, Thou wilt not 
despise.” 
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Eleventh Sunday after Pentecost 


God’s Mercy 


SYNOPSIS: 
Main Thought: 
God’s mercy. 
I. Introit: God’s mercy is infinite, because 


Vo one should ever despair of 


His power is infinite. 

Il. Collect: 
mercy upon us. 

III. Epistle: God’s mercy turned a sinner 
into an Apostle. 

IV. Secret: The Mass draws down God’s 


God is eager to shower Ilis 


mercy upon us. 

V. Application: Instead of growing de- 
spondent over our sins, we should turn 
to God for mercy. 


One look at a crucifix should be 
enough to convince any Christian of the 
futility of despair. ‘The crucifix mirrors 
two truths which must always be bal- 
anced against one another: the malice 
of sin and the mercy of God. If aman 
holds on to one of these truths and for- 


gets the other, he gets a distorted view of 


life. If he concentrates his attention 
solely on the mercy of God, he may forget 
the malice of sin and never strive se- 
riously to get it out of his life; if he con- 
centrates his attention solely on the 
malice of sin, he may forget the mercy 
of God and so give up what he considers 
to be the hopeless struggle to live a life 
In either case the devil 
will be pleased: he will witness a man 
ceasing the battle for holiness. He will 
see a man open his heart to one of two 
alternate vices: presumption or despair. 

Because the Church wants us to keep 


of holiness. 


our sense of spiritual balance, she con- 
stantly brings one truth and then the 
other before our minds. In this morn- 
ing’s Mass, she focuses our attention on 
the sublime truth of God’s infinite 
mercy. 

In the Introit, the Church calls to our 
mind the fact of God’s omnipotence. 
In the imagery of the psalmist, God is 
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pictured as dwelling immutably in His 
holy place. The psalmist calls on God 
“to arise and scatter His enemies before 
His face.” It may seem strange, at 
first reflection, that the Church should 
call our attention to God’s infinite might 
when she wants us to mull over ‘the 
thought of His mercy. But the reason 
is not hard to find. It is only because 
God is infinitely powerful that He can 
be infinitely merciful. To really show 
mercy to someone, we have to have the 
power to put our benevolence into 
action. If we visit a prison, we may feel 
mercifully disposed to some of the pris- 
oners—but actually only a pardon board 
can show mercy in a practical way to the 


inmates. If we visit a hospital, we may 
look with great sympathy on the 


patients, but it takes someone with the 
power and skill of a doctor to make 
mercy effective. So too, we may feel 
mercifully disposed towards sinners, but 
God alone has the power to put mercy 
into action by pardoning a man his sins. 


GOD’S EAGERNESS TO 

EXTEND HIS HELP 

In the Collect of the Mass the Church 
pictures God as eager to help us. She 
points out that, if we will only give God 
the chance, He will not merely have 
mercy on us, but will have mercy on us 
beyond our wildest hopes. She points 
out that God acts this way not only 
once in a while, but that He is ‘ 
tomed”’ to act that way—it is His normal 
way of dealing with us. 
beautiful prayer: 


‘accus- 


Listen to this 


“Almighty and everlasting God, who 
out of the abundance of Thy loving- 
kindness in answering the prayer of 
him who calls on Thee, art accus- 
tomed to go beyond the desires and hopes 
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of the suppliant: do Thou pour forth 
upon us Thy mercy; forgive us those 
sins on account of which our con- 
science is afraid; and endow us with 
those good things for which our prayer 
dares not to ask.” 


How perfectly the Church knows both 
the mind of God and the mind of her 
children! She knows that God is al- 
most impatient to help us; she knows at 
the same time that we are almost too 
frightened to ask for help. She knows 
both the almighty power of her Spouse 
and the fears of her children. Because 
she knows both her Spouse and her 
children so well, she alternately pleads 
with one and the other. She points out 
to our Heavenly Father our weakness 
and our fright; she points out to us, His 
adopted children, the love and mercy 
that lie behind the majestic countenance 
of Our Father. If only we could plumb 
the depths of reality behind this prayer; 
if only we could realize that God is 
accustomed to “go beyond the prayers 
and hopes of the suppliant,” we would 
never become discouraged at the sight of 
our weakness. 


CONVERSION OF A SINNER 
INTO AN APOSTLE 


The Epistle carries on the theme of 
the Liturgy by holding up before our 
eyes the example of a sinner who by the 
mercy of God turned into an Apostle. 
In the passage of this morning’s Epistle, 
St. Paul briefly recalls the whole story 
of Christianity to his Corinthian con- 
verts. In a few lines he calls to their 
mind the message he had instructed them 
in lengthily long ago: that Christ died 
for our sins and rose again. He is giving 
them the shortest kind of a digest of the 
whole story of God’s mercy to mankind 
in sending His own Son to redeem them. 
Then, at the end of the Epistle, St. 
Paul adds a purely personal note in the 
story of Christianity: the story of God’s 


mercy to himself. Paul was not always 
Paul. Paul was once a proud, raging 
Pharisee by the name of Saul, who had 
only one aim in life: to wipe out the 
Church of Christ and all its members. 
But God who, as this morning’s Collect 
reminds us is “accustomed in His mercy 
to go beyond our hopes,’ made not only 
a convert out of Saul—He made him 
into an Apostle. Listen to St. Paul’s 
own humble description of God’s mercy 
to him: “For I am the least of the 
Apostles, who am not worthy to be 
called an Apostle because I persecuted 
the Church of God: but by the grace of 
God I am what I am; and His grace 
in me has not been in vain.” 

The Secret prayer of the Mass, 
finally, urges on us the lesson of God’s 
mercy by pointing out that the Sacrifice 
of the Mass draws down that mercy on 
us. How could it be otherwise? God’s 
own Son who has become a member of 
the human race stands with us pleading 
our cause—how can His Father fail to 
have mercy on the adopted brothers of 
His only Son? 


SIN AS THE SOURCE OF 

MENTAL ILLS 

We have need, dearly beloved, in 
these days to think long and lovingly 
about God’s mercy. So many people 
who are joyless, frustrated, and near to 
despair—so many people who find their 
lives a neurotic tangle of sin and bore- 
dom and hopeless vice—should find 
heart in the message of to-day’s Liturgy. 
You know as well as I how many books 
are pouring off the presses these days 
offering antidotes for anxiety and frus- 
tration. Some of them offer some good 
human advicé for meeting difficulties, 
but most of them miss the most funda- 
mental cure for human misery. Psy- 
chiatrists can help the mentally ill, the 
mentally unbalanced: that is their job. 
But many of the people who rush to 
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psychiatrists to-day are not so much 
mentally sick as they are morally frus- 
trated. Many of them need their sins 
forgiven, more than they need sedatives 
for strained nerves. 

If only we would get through their 
heads that, no matter how badly they 
may have messed up their lives, all can 
be made right again by the mercy of our 
Father, they would find gloom dispelled 
from their hearts. No one can ever get 
beyond the mercy of God: neither the 
proud man, nor the alcoholic, nor the 
coward, nor the impure, nor the un- 
charitable, nor even the hypocrite. So 
many people make God over in their 
own small likeness when they exclaim: 
“T have gone too far—God will never 
forgive me.” That is nonsense. That 
is not only untrue, but it is an insult to 
God’s infinite power and mercy. People 
who go in for that sort of reasoning, 
have forgotten Our Lord’s mention of 
mathematics in relation to sin and for- 
giveness. Once His Apostles, thinking 
they were being generous, asked Our 
Lord how many times they should for- 
give their brothers: “Till seven times, 
Lord?” We know the answer: “Till 
seventy times seven times’’—that is, 
indefinitely, without limit. 


9 


THE GREAT PARABLE OF 

GOD’S MERCY 

The message of this morning’s Liturgy 
is nothing new. It simply gives us a 
brief refresher course in one of the most 
fundamental doctrines of our faith: 
God’s infinite mercy. The Church 
is only repeating what her Founder said 


so plainly and so many times. Have we 
forgotten the parable of the Prodigal 
Son? Have we forgotten that the 
young man had not even started for 
home, when the father was out on the 
hillside looking for him? And when the 
boy came exhaustedly down the road 
hoping just for a place to sleep in the 
servants’ quarters, have we forgotten 
what took place? The father did not 
wait for the boy to arrive on the estate, 
he rushed up to him and threw his arms 
about him. And when the two of them 
‘ame arm in arm, the father took him, 
not to the servants’ quarters, but to the 
main house. He did not merely feed the 
boy; he threw a party for him. He 
ordered new clothes for him, sent for 
musicians, and invited all the neighbors 
to the party. 

Christ taught this lesson so many 
times and in so many ways, it is startling 
to think that we could ever forget. We 
remember how he treated the woman 
taken in adultery who was about to be 
stoned to death; we remember how he 
dealt with Magdalen, and Peter. Why 
should we feel that He will act differently 
towards us? God remains ever the 
same, ever infinitely merciful. Lest we 
should forget that fact, He holds up be- 
fore our eyes the image of the most loyal 
love humanity knows—the love of a 
mother for her child—and reminds us 
that His love for us extends even far 
beyond that kind of love: 


“Can a mother forget the child of 
her womb? And even if a mother 
could forget her child, yet will [I not 
forget thee.” 


The Assumption 


SYNOPSIS: 
I. Introduction: There are no relics of 
God’s greatest Saint. 
II. Introit: An invitation to be joyous in 
honor of Mary. 
III. Collect: Mary’s part in saving our souls. 
IV. Secret: A prayer to make us realize 
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Mary’s power to help us. 

V. Why God preserved Mary’s body from 

(1) She was free from 
original sin. (2) With Christ she 
triumphs perfectly over the Devil. 

VI. Reasons why the Assumption may be 
defined in our day. 


corruption. 


THE ASSUMPTION 





During the past year thousands of 
non-Catholic Americans were startled 
by the public recognition extended to 
the ancient Catholic practice of venerat- 
ing relics. Many a man who settled 
down in a movie theater to enjoy a quiet 
evening, saw exhibited on the screen 
the strange sight of thousands of Jap- 
anese Catholics paying public honor to 
the arm of a man who died almost four 
hundred years ago—St. Francis Xavier. 
Many thousands more read with curi- 
osity in Time magazine and in Sunday 
supplements about the thousands of 
Catholics who turned out in one city or 
another in this country to view this 
relic of one of God’s greatest servants. 

To Catholics, however, this public 
veneration of relics was nothing new: 
the Church has paid honor to the bones 
of her Saints from the dim ages of the 
catacombs down to our own times. 

Yet, ancient as that custom is, there 
is one Saint whose bones were never 
exhibited for public or private venera- 
tion. In fact, in the whole history of the 
Church we can find no trace of anyone 
even searching for the bones of this 
greatest of all God’s Saints—Our Blessed 
Mother. There never was any reason 
for searching for relics of Christ’s 
Mother for the reason that is brought 
before our eyes to-day in this oldest 
Feast of Mary, the Assumption. By 
the Feast of the Assumption we cele- 
brate the fact that Our Blessed Mother’s 
body as well as her soul was taken up to 
heaven. 

To-day we shall consider some of the 
reasons why God extended this great 
privilege to Mary, and why in our age 
particular attention is being focused on 
that doctrine of the Assumption. But 
before we do so, let us first see what the 
Church teaches us in the Liturgy of to- 
day’s feast. 


TWO MAIN POINTS STRESSED 

IN TO-DAY’S LITURGY 

The Liturgy brings home to us to-day 
two main points: first, Mary’s entrance 
into heaven created a sort of special 
holiday in heaven for all the Angels and 
the Saints; secondly, Mary’s triumph 
should teach us to pray to her unceas- 
ingly and with confidence. 

The Introit of the Mass opens on a 
jubilant note. It opens like a pealing of 
wedding bells. Everyone is invited to 
make merry and to make merry in 
Mary’s honor: 

“Let us all rejoice in the Lord, cele- 

brating a festival day in honor of the 

Blessed Virgin Mary, for whose As- 

sumption the Angels rejoice and give 

praise to the Son of God.” 

No wonder the Angels rejoice! No 
wonder they praise the Son of God! 
This is that woman of all women most 
beautiful, whom God the Holy Spirit 
glorified above all other creatures by 
the fullness of grace. This is that 
human being out of whose human flesh 
and bone were formed the features of the 
Incarnate God. God’s own Son, when 
He became man, took the texture of 
His hair, the color of His eyes, the shape 
of His features from this human being. 
Christ looked like Mary. Christ picked 
up His Galilean accent at her lips. 
Christ was rocked to sleep by her; 
nursed and kissed and taught to walk by 
her. No one has to prompt the Angels 
into praising this lovely human being; 
they look at her and behold the likeness 
of their Incarnate God. They look at 
her and know that, though she is but a 
human being by nature, God the Holy 
Spirit has raised her far above themselves 
by His gifts of grace. 

This theme of angelic praise is re- 
peated several times throughout to-day’s 
Mass. The Gradual and Alleluia verse 
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give us some little hint of Mary’s 
spiritual beauty when they speak of her 
truth and meekness and holiness. So 
great is the beauty of her soul by the 
gifts of grace that God Himself is pic- 
tured in earthly imagery as being desir- 
ous to behold her: 
“Hearken, O daughter, and see and in- 
cline thy ear: for the King hath 
greatly desired thy beauty.” 
The same theme of angelic praise for 
Mary is repeated in the Offertory: 
‘Mary has been taken up into heaven: 
therefore, do the Angels rejoice and, 
blessing God with one voice, offer 
high praise to Him.” 


WHY WE SHOULD PRAY 
CONSTANTLY TO MARY 


The other lesson of to-day’s Liturgy: 
that we should pray constantly and con- 
fidently to Mary—is dinned into our 
ears time after time: in the Collect, in 
the Secret, in the Postcommunion 
prayer. These prayers show that Mary 
is really interested in us all. They show 
us that it is no mere poetic fiction we 
utter when we call on her as “Mother.” 
She prays for us and uses all her influ- 
ence with her Son to have Him help us. 

In the Collect the Church assures us 
that one of the greatest factors in our 
salvation is Mary’s intercession: 

“Forgive, we beseech Thee, O Lord, 

the sins of Thy servants: and may 

we, who of ourselves are unable to 
please Thee, be saved by the prayers of 
the Mother of Thy Son!” 

The Secret prayer takes up the same 
pleading refrain, that the Mother of 
God may come to our aid. The Church 
asks God to make us realize the fact that 
Mary is battling for our cause in heaven: 

“May, O Lord, the prayer of the 

Mother of God come to the aid of Thy 

people! We know that, as is the lot 

of all mankind, even she has passed 
away from us; nevertheless, make us 
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realize that in Thy glorious heaven 
she is forevermore our advocale with 
Thee.” 


Almost as if fearful that we might 
forget this tremendous fact of our faith, 
the power of Mary’s intercession, the 
Church brings it before our eyes a final 
time in the Postcommunion prayer: 


“Standing round the heavenly table 
at which Thou hast called us to feast 
in celebration of the Assumption of 
the Mother of God, most humbly we 
entreat of Thee, O Lord Our God, 
through her prayers to be delivered 
from all the troubles that threaten 
99 
us. 


This second lesson of to-day’s Liturgy 

that we all need Mary’s help in the 
struggle to save our souls—is one that 
needs some stressing in our day. All 
Catholics, of course, love Mary; they 
always have. In fact, love for Mary is 
one distinguishing mark which sets off 
Catholicism from all specious: types of 
Christianity. If you check back through 
the centuries of Christian literature 
back to the Middle Ages, and back far 
beyond them to the days of the cata- 
combs—you will find that all Catholic 
hearts beat to the same rhythm of 
praise of Mary. St. Justin Martyr, 
Origen, St. Ambrose, St. Jerome, St. 
Augustine—all those far-off Saints whose 
names sometimes sound strange to us 
wrote with lyrical praise of Mary. You 
will find them horrified by the sugges- 
tions of heretics like Marcion and 
Nestorius who denied either her per- 
petual Virginity or her Divine Mater- 
nity, just as Catholics to-day would be 
horrified by the same vilification of 
Christ’s Mother. 

MARY’S PLACE IN THE PLAN 

OF REDEMPTION 

But while Catholics of all ages are 
alike in their praise for Mary, some 
generations are more keenly aware than 
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others of Mary’s place in the whole 
story of God’s plan of Redemption. 
They are better informed. Actually the 
early Christians had a better realization 
of Mary’s central place in that story of 
mankind’s salvation than a fair number 
of modern Catholics. 

There are, in fact, not a few Catholics 
in our own day who consider Mary as a 
kind of beautiful poem thrown into the 
midst of the solemn prose of Catholic 
doctrine. To put the matter into a 
blunt analogy, they sometimes conceive 
of Mary as kind of dessert to Catholi- 
cism—a kind of frosting on the cake. 
These Catholics love Mary; they believe 
all the truths about her; but they have 
not as yet fully realized the fact that 
Mary stands smack in the center of 
Their 
failure to grasp the full significance of 
Mary is sometimes apparent in the 
sophisticated they exhibit 
towards devotions like May processions, 
Sodality groups, and recitation of the 
Family Rosary. The 


God’s plan for saving us all. 


tolerance 


Catholic who 
smiles indulgently at May processions, 
who but rarely fingers a rosary, who 
feels a bit embarrassed about joining a 
sodality group, has failed to grasp the 
full meaning of Mary. The Catholic 
who feels that it is all very well for 
children to build altars in May time, 
and who feels that it is a pleasant sight 
to have a grandmother fingering her 
beads in the house, but feels no urge to 
pay special honor to Mary, should think 
over the deep meaning of this feast of the 
Assumption. 

The feast of the Assumption should 
alert our minds to the greatness of 
Mary, because it is intrinsically con- 
nected with two of the greatest myster- 
ies of our faith: original sin and the 
redemption of mankind by Christ on the 
Cross. It is only in the light of these 
two great dogmas that the Assumption 
takes on its full significance and lights 


up the place of Mary in God’s plan for 
saving the world. 


MARY’S ROLE AS THE 

NEW EVE 

As you remember from your catechism 
days, sin came into the world through the 
fall of the first man and woman of the 
race. And, as a result of that primeval 
disaster, death and many other miseries 
entered into life as penalties for that sin. 
Now, as the downfall of the race came 
about by both a man and a woman, so 
too the: restoration of the race comes 
about by both a Man and a Woman. 
The new Adam, the new head of the 
human race, is Christ; the new Eve, the 
new Mother of the redeemed race, is 
Mary. Mary, then, stands in relation 
to all of us after the Cross, as Eve did to 
the whole race before the Fall. As Eve 
helped to bring about the downfall of 
the race, so does Mary help to bring its 
It was through her that 
Christ came to us; it was with her 
standing by on Calvary that Christ 
offered up His life for us; it is through 
her that we shall come to Christ again 


restoration. 


in heaven. 

Because of her astounding relation- 
ship to His only Son, God preserved 
Mary from original sin from the first 
moment of her existence. This is the 
tremendous privilege we call “The 
Immaculate Conception.” Because she 
was never touched by stain of sin, Mary 
was free of the penalties due to sin: 
death and corruption. As in the case 
of her Son death was something volun- 
tarily submitted to and not forced on 
Him as a penalty for sin, so too was 
Mary’s death. And as Christ rose from 
the tomb without ever incurring any 
corruption of His body, so too God 
preserved Mary’s body from corruption. 
God took her, body and soul, to heaven. 
The reason is not hard to seek: it would 
be unthinkable to allow that body out of 
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which the features of the Incarnate God 
were formed to become the food of 
worms, to rot away like any other human 
corpse. It had been foretold of her in 
the Garden of Eden that she would com- 
pletely triumph over the Devil. Had 
Mary not triumphed over death and 
corruption, her victory could hardly 
have been considered complete—for 
death and corruption came about as a 
result of the instigation of the Devil. 
A little remembrance of the fact that 
Mary stands in relation to us in our 
triumph over sin as Eve did in our fall, 
should make us realize how essential a 
part Mary plays in the salvation of the 
race. She is no afterthought on God's 


part, no mere frosting on the cake of 
Catholicism; she is an essential part of 


God’s redemptive plan. We do not 
honor Mary with May processions merely 
because May processions are pretty; 
we do not say the Rosary merely because 
Mary is such a lovely person. We pray 
to Mary, we honor her, we call on her 
as our Mother because she is necessary 
to us to save our souls. No one could 
find Christ at Bethlehem without find- 
ing Mary; no one could find the Cross 
at Calvary without finding Mary by its 
side; and no one can find Christ in 
heaven without finding His Mother by 
His side. 

Although Catholics, Greek and Ro- 
man, have believed in the 
Assumption, and although the Church 
has been celebrating the Feast of the 
Assumption publicly for some fourteen 
hundred years, the Church has never 
yet solemnly defined that fact. The 
Church, as you know, does not solemnly 
define all that she teaches. 
sionally 


always 


Only occa- 
does she raise her voice in 
stirring accents to emphasize a doctrine 
by solemn proclamation. So it was with 
the infallibility of the Pope: even though 
the Church had always believed that 
doctrine, she did not solemnly proclaim 
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it until the Vatican Council in 1869-— 
1870. 


OPPORTUNENESS OF SOLEMN 

PROCLAMATION OF DOCTRINE 

A number of theologians are of the 
opinion that this is an opportune time 
for a solemn proclamation of this great 
fact of our faith (see Garrigou-Lagrange, 
“The Mother of Our Saviour,” pp. 
166-171). If the Church does solemnly 
proclaim this truth of Mary’s Assump- 
tion in our own day, what reasons would 
prompt her action? 

No one but the Church herself can 
give us the exact answer to that ques- 
tion. If the Church solemnly defines 
the Assumption in our day, she will 
doubtless indicate why she is doing so at 
this time. Till the Church herself lets 
us know with certainty, here are some 
probable which have been 
advanced why the Church might sol- 
emnly proclaim this privilege of Mary 


reasons 


in our day. 

The first reason, of course, would be to 
glorify our Blessed Mother. That is one 
of the reasons we find in the prayers of 
to-day’s Mass: we are invited to join 
with the Angels in praising Mary. It 
would be a good enough reason in itself. 
If the mother of a family gets publicly 
honored by the world at large, the mem- 
bers of her family do not learn some- 
thing new about her by the publicity; 
they merely see their knowledge made 
available to a larger audience. But 
they are delighted to see their mother 
honored publicly. So, too, even though 
we Catholics know this great privilege 
of Mary, we should delight to have it 
publicly proclaimed to the whole world. 

Another reason for a solemn definition 
at this time is also contained in to- 


day’s Liturgy: to make the world 
Mary-conscious — to make everyone 


aware of her power with God. Indeed, 
God Himself seems to be focusing the 
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world’s attention on the Mother of 
God in modern times. It is only a 
century ago that the wonderful appari- 
tions took place at Lourdes; and in our 
own lifetime Mary ‘has appeared again 
amid the startling occurrences which 
took place at Fatima, and which are 
only now becoming well-known in this 
country. In our times we have seen the 
secular world become Mary-conscious 
through the medium of literature and 
the motion picture. Mary is a “live” 
subject. The Song of Bernadette, in book 
and screen form, opened many non- 
Catholic eyes to the beauty of the 
Mother of God. The Family Hour of 
Prayer produced in Hollywood has 
stirred interest in both Catholic and 
non-Catholic hearts. Many people first 
witnessed their favorite movie stars 
reciting the Rosary with wide eyes; 
now they are used to it and apparently 


like it. 


PROCLAMATION AS PROTEST 

AGAINST MATERIALISM 

A third reason why the definition of 
the Assumption might be very useful in 
our day would be as a check against 
materialism. We live in a world in 
which the body is used to advertise 
everything from beer to automobiles. 
The cult of the body is so intense that 
some people think it a worse offense to 
be without a deodorant than to be with- 
out sanctifying grace. As a result of 
this cult of the body for purposes of 
pleasure alone, men have forgotten the 
dignity of the human body. They have 
forgotten that it, as well as the soul, 
is supposed to serve God; that it is the 
same kind of flesh as God’s own Son 
forever sanctified by uniting it to His 
Divine Person. As a result of the cult 
of the body, women have been reduced 


to the status of being valued for little 
more than bodily beauty. An emphasis 
on the Assumption, on the doctrine 
that Mary’s body as well as her soul is 
in heaven to-day, might jolt us back to 
the reality that our bodies too are des- 
tined to rise again; that they are to be 
treated with reverence even now, because 
the Holy Spirit dwells in them as in a 
temple and because God’s Son comes 
into them sacramentally in the Euchar- 
ist. 

These and other reasons could be 
adduced to show why it would be useful 
to have the doctrine of the Assumption 
solemnly proclaimed in our time. Dur- 
ing the Vatican Council nearly two 
hundred Bishops petitioned Rome _ to 
define the doctrine even then. To-day 
many bishops throughout the world are 
again beseeching Rome for a solemn 
proclamation of this triumph of the 
Mother of God. 

But whether or not the doctrine is 
defined in our day, let us remember the 
message of this morning’s Liturgy. 
Let us remember that Mary is no merely 
pretty aspect of Catholic doctrine; 
let us remember that she is our Mother 
and has great power to help us; let us 
remember how difficult it is for Christ 
to refuse His Mother anything. Re- 
member the wedding at Cana and the 
apparent rebuke! Remember also what 
happened at the end—that Mother got 
her way! That exquisite person who 
showed such thoughtfulness for a young 
bride and groom has not lost any of her 
thoughtfulness in heaven. She can 
afford to be insistent in her pleas to 
God—let us not forget—for she is His 


Mother. 


“Holy Mary, Mother of God, pray for 
us sinners, now and at the hour of our 
death. Amen.” 
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Twelfth Sunday after Pentecost 


Love of Neighbor 


SYNOPSIS: 

I. Introduction: A Saint who played the 
réle of Good Samaritan to Negroes. 

Il. Body: Christ teaches two lessons by the 
parable of the Good Samaritan: (a) 
who the neighbor is; (b) what we musl 
do to help the neighbor. 

I11. Application: Charity does not have to be 
spectacular; we can practise love of 
neighbor in a thousand ordinary ways. 


The favorite Saint of Negroes the 
Peter Peter 
Claver was a young Spanish Jesuit who 
spent most of his priestly life in showing 


world over is Claver. 


mercy to Negroes caught in the hideous 
slave traffic of the seventeenth century. 
Every time a ship from Africa arrived 
in Cartagena, Spain, carrying a load 
of slaves, the young priest hurried down 
to the harbor to do what he could to 
help them. 

The conditions he found were night- 
marish. The slaves, with chains at- 
tached to their necks and ankles, were 
jammed together so tightly in the hold 
of the ship they could barely move their 
arms or legs. No fresh air and no sun- 
light ever penetrated the hold of the ship. 
Once a day, on the voyage from Africa, 
they had been fed a few handfuls of rice 
and a few cups of water. 
mon thing for a slave ship to arrive in 
harbor with a full third of its human 
The survivors reeked of 


It was a com- 


cargo dead. 
sweat and blood, disease and death. 
They were covered with vermin and 
Many of them were reduced to 
gibbering idiots by tales they had 
heard that their blood was to be used 


sores. 


to dye the sails of ships red and their 
flesh used for caulking. Few white 
men had strong enough stomachs to 
stay more than a couple of moments 
where the slaves were 


in the pens 
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herded together while waiting to be sold. 


PETER CLAVER’S WORK 
AMONG NEGRO SLAVES 


Father Claver met this hysterical, 
disease-ridden mob of slaves as they 
were lashed out of the ships and into the 
yard-pens with food, bandages, disinfec- 
tants, brandy, and interpreters. He 
personally bathed the slaves, dressed 
their wounds, and made beds for them. 
In addition to ministering these physical 
calmed — their 
cheered them up, and brought many of 
them to know and love God despite the 
cruelty of men. 

Because he was a Saint, Peter Claver 


comforts, he hysteria, 


was truly human; and because he was 
human, his stomach almost revolted at 
the work he had chosen to do: 
times the stench in the pens was so 
nauseating he had to take a quick run 
into the air. Yet, despite the horrors 
amid which he worked, Peter Claver 
kept at it for thirty-eight years. For 
thirty-eight long years Peter Claver 
put into action in heroic detail the 


some- 


lesson of this morning’s Gospel—the 
Gospel of the Good Samaritan. 

If we examine the parable of the Good 
Samaritan, we shall see that Christ 
(1) He teaches 
us who our neighbor is; (2) He teaches 
us that we must do something for our 


teaches us two lessons: 


neighbor. 


FAULTY CONCEPTION OF CHARITY 

AMONG THE JEWS 

As you remember, the occasion for 
Our Lord’s telling the parable was a 
question put to Him by a member of the 
crowd of listeners. The man who put 
the question was a lawyer. Further 
than that, he was a religious lawyer: 
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he was an expert on the meaning of the 
Law that God gave to Moses, just as 
our Supreme Court lawyers are expert 
on the meaning of the Constitution. 
Evidently, from the Gospel narrative, 
this particular lawyer asked questions 
in the réle of a heckler rather than in the 
role of a sincere searcher after truth. 
He stood up looking for an argument. 
He knew what all the Jewish lawyers 
of the day knew: that Jesus of Naz- 
areth had never been trained in any 
Rabbinic law school. It was galling to 
these doctors of the Law to think that an 
untrained carpenter from an obscure 
country village should be teaching the 
whole country the meaning of God’s 
Law, and listened to enthusiastically, 
while they, the experts, were disre- 
garded. He decided to show up Jesus’ 
lack of legal training before the crowd. 
The question he first put was no easy 
one: “Master, what must I do to gain 
eternal life?” What he really was ask- 
ing was: “Give us in a few brief words 
the main requirements for getting into 
heaven.” The question was not an 
easy one, for it called for making clear 
distinctions between what was of major 
importance in the Jewish religion and 
what was of lesser importance. At the 
time of Christ, many of the experts in 
religion had become mixed up on what 
was really important and what was 
merely useful. Our Lord knew that a 
suppressed snicker lay back of the 
lawyer's question, so He shrewdly put 
him into the position of answering his 
own question. He was a lawyer; he 
was supposed to be an expert on the 
Law of God. Very well, experts should 
know the answers or not pretend to be 
experts. 


LIMITED SCOPE OF “NEIGHBOR” 
IN CHRIST’S TIME 


So Our Lord said to Him: ‘“‘What is 
written in the Law)? How do you read 


it?” The crowd appreciated the neat 
way in which the heckler had been put 
on the spot. The lawyer answered: 
“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God 
with thy whole heart ... and thy neigh- 
bor as thyself.” Our Lord told him 
he had answered correctly, and that, if 
he lived up to these commandments, he 
would earn eternal life. The lawyer 
was not to be turned aside so easily, how- 
ever. Probably a little red-faced at 
having been tricked into answering his 
own question, he put a second and more 
difficult one. “And who,” he asked, 
‘is my neighbor?” That he was asking 
this second and more difficult question 
to save face before the crowd seems 
evident from the Evangelist’s detail 
which states: “But he, willing to 


justify himself, asked: ‘Who is my 


neighbor?’ ”’ 

This was one of the most hotly dis- 
puted questions of the rabbinic schools 
at the time. How far did the word 
‘neighbor’ extend? Surely, it could not 
include the pagan Romans? Surely, it 
could not include irreligious Jews? 
Many of the experts of the time limited 
the term, ‘“‘neighbor,” to include only 
members of the Jewish race; and many 
more limited the term to include only 
the Jews who lived up to their religion. 
No one dared to even utter the unthink- 
able thought that the word neighbor 
might be applied to the Samaritans. 
We must recall with what hatred the 
Jews and the Samaritans looked on one 
another at the time to appreciate the full 
impact of the Gospel story. The Sa- 
maritans were an heretical sect of Jews 
who refused to worship in the temple in 
Jerusalem. They had withdrawn to 
live in a special community by them- 
selves, somewhat the way the early 
Mormons did in this country. The long 
separation and theological quarrels be- 
tween the orthodox Jews and_ the 
heretical Samaritans had aroused the 
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deepest hatred between the two groups. 
The Jews in Jerusalem looked down on 
the Samaritans with almost as much 
contempt as the Jews themselves were 
looked on by the Nazis in Hitler Ger- 
many. 


IMMUTABLE DEFINITION OF 
NEIGHBORLY LOVE 


Christ looked at the lawyer and began 
His parable: “A man went down from 
Jerusalem to Jericho and fell among 
robbers...” When He had finished the 
parable the lawyer found himelf silenced 
for good. There could be no doubt 
as to who had acted like a good neighbor 
among the three characters mentioned 
in the story. It is interesting to notice 
that, while there could be but one answer 
after that parable, the lawyer did not 
mention the Samaritan by that title. 
He would probably have choked over it. 
Instead he gulped: “Why, he that took 
pity on him.” 

After the telling of this story, no 
Christian could ever have any doubts 
as to who his neighbor ts. The neighbor 
is every human being. He is every 
member of my family; he is every mem- 
ber of my circle of friends; he is every 
man I meet in subway or trolley car, or 
at the ball park, or at the movies. He 
is black, and white and brown; He is 
Jew and Catholic and Protestant. He is 
the man I work for, and the man who 
works for me. He is the man who 
annoys me as well as the man who de- 
lights me. He is Russian, German, 
English, Italian, French—every nation- 
ality I can name. He is, in a word, 
every human being whom God ever 
created. Every man that God created 
is truly deserving of my love, because 
God thought enough of him to make him 
into His own image and likeness and to 
give him a chance one day to live for- 
ever in heaven. 
can whittle down this meaning of the 
word “neighbor” after Christ’s parable 


There is no way we 
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on that point. We cannot 
signs in our hearts reading: 
only,” or “Whites only.” 

would be to make a mockery of our 
religion. St. John tells us, further, in 
plain words: “If any man says he loves 
God whom he sees not, and hates his 
... he is a liar.” Those are 
but Catholic truth is 
strong because it comes from God. It 


post any 
“Gentiles 
To do so 


neighbor, 
strong words 
can’t be watered down to our sometimes 
squint-eyed vision of the universe. 


THE LOVE OF NEIGHBOR 

IN PRACTICE 

The second lesson Christ teaches us by 
the parable is that we have to put our 
love of neighbor into practice. When 
the lawyer raised the theoretical, legal 
question, “Who is my neighbor?” Christ 
did not stop with the mere theory in- 
volved. He gave a practical direction: 
“Go and do in like manner.” 

“Go and do in like manner.” Whata 
strong warning there is in Our Lord’s 
words not to render mere lip-service to 
the second great commandment. How 
practical the Samaritan was! He did 
not merely stand off at a distance and 
feel sorry for the wounded man; he 
got down on his knees and started ad- 
ministering first aid. He probably got 
his clothes dirty and got blood on them: 
that did matter—his 
needed help. The Samaritan did not, 
however, put an end to his charity with 
the administration of first aid. He did 
not say: “‘Well I’ve done my share. I 
have to get along with my _ business. 


not neighbor 


I'll probably meet someone up the road 
and tell him to take care of the fellow.” 
The Samaritan took the wounded man 
to the nearest inn and had him put to 
bed comfortably. 
think he had done enough by this time. 
But no—he does something more. He 
opens his wallet and pays for the man’s 
hospitalization, and he tells the inn- 
keeper that, if the bill gets higher than 


Certainly one would 
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the amount he has left, not to worry— 
he'll be back to pay the rest of it. We 
are not told in the parable whether the 
victim was conscious or unconscious 
while all this charity was going on. 
But from the general behavior of the 
Samaritan we can be sure that it did 
not matter to him whether the victim 
knew who his benefactor was or not. 
The Samaritan was not being charitable 
to win a medal or to make headlines in a 
paper; he was being charitable because 
that was what God had told him to do. 


CHRISTIANS MUST BE NEIGHBORS 
IN ACTION, NOT THEORY 


We, too, must be good neighbors not 
merely in theory but in practice. We 
have to “go and do in like manner.” 
We do not have to wait for an automo- 
bile accident to play the good Samaritan; 
we can practise love of neighbor every 
day in a thousand different ways. What 
we do does not have to be spectacular; 
it just has to be done out of love for 
God. We may play the Good Samari- 
tan by tipping generously a little shoe- 
shine boy; we may play the Good Sam- 
aritan by sending clothes we no longer 
use overseas. We can be a good neigh- 
bor to the conductor on the trolley car 
by being pleasant and treating him as a 
human being. We can be a good neigh- 
bor by practising extra patience with 
the children when they beeome ram- 
bunctious; we can play the good neigh- 
bor by taking the time out to drop a 
get-well card to someone sick in the 
hospital, or by having a Mass said for 
someone’s soul. Most of all, we can be 
a good neighbor and practise the highest 


sort of charity by remembering in our 
prayers especially the people who grate 
on our nerves. Charity can be prac- 
tised in a hundred thousand ways: by a 
coin, by a word of advice, by a smile, by 
a prayer, by repressing our ill-humor, 
by being courteous in a discussion over 
politics, or style or sports. Charity does 
not have to be seen in heroic proportions 
like the charity displayed by St. Peter 
Claver, or St. Vincent de Paul, to be 
genuine and pleasing to God. All it has 
to do is proceed from the motive of lov- 
ing God in our neighbor. Indeed, the 
very Saints who performed heroic deeds 
of charity never neglected the tiny op- 
portunities of charity that occurred in 
everyday life. St. Peter Claver did not 
restrict his activities to the heroic task 
of personally cleansing the sore-covered 
bodies of the slaves; he did many less 
spectacular but no less charitable deeds 
like bringing them mosquito netting 
and arranging musical festivals for them. 
And for every loaf of bread St. Vincent 
de Paul begged for his poor, he added a 
hundred kindly smiles, and listened 
patiently a hundred times to_ their 
garrulous complaints. 

God wants all men to practise charity. 
He did not give that commandment to 
Saints alone. To most of us He will 
rarely bring the chance for spectacular 
deeds of love of neighbor; but every day 
He will give us hundreds of opportu- 
nities to practise charity in small ways 


‘which He Himself alone will see and 


reward. Let us think over seriously, 
dearly beloved, that direction of Our 
Lord in this morning’s parable: “Go 
and do thou in like manner.” 


Thirteenth Sunday after Pentecost 


Living by a Spirit of Faith 


SYNOPSIS: 
I, Introduction: Catholics are not exteriorly 
distinguished from their fellow-men. 
II. Collect: _Interiorly Catholics should be 


be marked out by three plain badges of 
faith, hope, and charity. . 

III. Epistle: Abraham was rewarded by 
God for his strong faith. 
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IV. Gospel: The ten lepers had faith, even 
though nine lacked gratitude. 

V. Application: At all times Christ de- 
mands a spirit of intense faith of His 
followers; why strong faith is doubly 
necessary in our day. 


You cannot tell whether a man is a 
Catholic or a non-Catholic merely by 
looking at him. Glance around at any 
audience at a symphony, or a play, or a 
ball game, or a political gathering, and 
you will see little to distinguish one 
American from another in their general 
mode of dress or behavior. All Catholics 
do not wear beards, nor shave their 
heads, nor do anything else extraordi- 
nary to mark them off from their fellow- 


citizens. They do not wear badges on 
their coat lapels stating, “I am a 
Catholic’”—the way people do at con- 


ventions, “I am a Republican” or “I am 
a Democrat.” And yet Catholics are 
marked out by God more clearly by 
hidden marks in their soul than by any 
They are signed 
they 


exterior appearances. 
with seals of the Blessed Trinity: 
wear the bright, supernatural badges of 
faith, hope, and charity. And while 
they live in the same twentieth-century 
world with their fellow-Americans, they 
know—if they know anything about 
their religion—that they do not belong 
merely to that world. Their real home 
is elsewhere. And if they are Catholics 
worthy of the name, they know in their 
own minds the chasm which separates 
them from unbelievers. They live in a 
supernatural world. They have a dif- 
ferent standard of values; they judge 
things in a different light. The light by 
which they judge things so differently 
from many of their fellow-Americans, 
is the light which flows from faith. 


FAITH AS THE BASIS OF 
GRATITUDE 


It may seem strange to take as our 
theme to-day the subject of living by 
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faith, when the Gospel which we have 
just read seems to be concerned mostly 
with the subject of gratitude. It is true 
that the Gospel does speak of gratitude, 
but a much more fundamental lesson 
of the whole of to-day’s Liturgy is the 
lesson of living in a spirit of faith. 
The Collect of the Mass 
usually gives us the keynote of the day’s 
Liturgy—begs not for an increase of 
gratitude, but for an increase of the 
supernatural virtues of faith, hope, and 
charity. These are the three super- 
natural fountains from which gush forth 
We beg 


God to increase the power of those 


which 


all our meritorious actions. 


fountains. 

The Epistle concentrates our attention 
primarily on the fountain of faith. 
The Epistle may appear obscure if we 
read only the small portion of Scripture 
assigned for this morning’s Mass. But 
the full context of this morning’s selec- 
tion shows us plainly that the Apostle is 
concerned with hammering home the 
absolute necessity of the virtue of faith. 
St. Paul had to stress the importance of 
faith to the Galatians, because a number 
of them were converts from Judaism and 
still wanted to cling stubbornly to the 
prescriptions of the Jewish religion about 
Circumcision, fasting, Sabbath regula- 
tions, and the like. St. Paul had to 
remind them forcibly that all these de- 
tails of the Jewish religion—while good 
in themselves—had no power to make a 
man interiorly holy. All holiness begins 
with the virtue of faith. St. Paul re- 
minds the Galatians that Abraham, who 
lived long before the ritualistic pre- 
scriptions of the Jewish religion were in 
vogue, became holy by believing in God. 
Faith was the beginning of his justifica- 
tion, as it is the beginning of holiness for 
all men. 

You well recall the story of Abraham’s 
perfect belief in God’s word. He and 
his wife, Sarah, were an old couple who 
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had been childless all their days. 
God promised to send them a child. 
The thing seemed, from a human point 
of view, impossible. But ‘Abraham 
believed and God granted him a child. 
Then, as a reward for his faith, he prom- 
ised to make him the father of a race 
whose children would be “as numerous 
as the stars.” Abraham did become 
the father of a race—it was to him the 
Jews traced their origin. But St. Paul 
points out a deeper and more wonderful 
meaning in that promise: Abraham was 
to become not only the father of the 
Jewish race, he was to become the spirit- 
ual ancestor of all men who, like him- 
self, would believe in God and all God 
promised. It was not, therefore, be- 
cause of any washing of cups or circum- 
cision that Abraham was blessed so 
wonderfully by God—it was because of 
faith. 


THE DOUBLE LESSON OF 

TO-DAY’S GOSPEL 

The Gospel, too, teaches us a lesson 
in faith as well as a lesson in gratitude. 
The ten lepers had their faith put to a 
test. Christ did not cleanse them im- 
mediately; instead, He gave them a 
command which must have seemed 
arbitrary at the time. He told them to 
“show themselves to the priests.”” The 
Jewish priests did not have the power to 
cure leprosy, but they functioned as a 
sort of medical examining board in 
deciding whether or not a given person 
had the disease or not. In short, they 
had the right to issue a clean bill of 
health. Now Christ instructed these 
lepers to go get a clean bill of health 
even before they had been cleansed! 
It took strong faith to follow that 
direction blindly. But the lepers be- 
lieved and went their way. On the 
way, they suddenly found themselves 
miraculously healed. That the lepers 
did have strong faith and were rewarded 


with a miracle because of their faith, 
is brought out clearly at the very end 
of the Gospel. After sorrowfully point- 
ing out the ingratitude shown by the 
nine, Christ turned to the one grateful 
man kneeling at His feet and said: 
“Arise and go thy way, thy faith has 
made thee whole.” 


CHRIST DEMANDED DEEP FAITH 

If we read the Gospels attentively and 
study Our Lord’s whole life, we shall see 
that He demanded a deep spirit of faith 
of all His followers. He demanded a 
spirit of deep faith, not only from those 
who wanted miracles worked, but from 
any and all who hoped to profit by His 
doctrine, or to be associated with Him in 
any way. 

Practically every time Our Lord 
worked a miracle, He called the attention 
of the crowd to the strong faith of the 
person who had received the blessing. 
The person’s faith did not, of course, 
cause the miracle; the miracle was 
caused by God’s power. But Our Lord 
always called attention to the person’s 
faith to show that God will not exercise 
His power without our first making an 
act of strong faith in that power. In 
fact, Our Lord insisted on this point so 
much that Mary Baker Eddy and her 
Christian Science followers fell under 
the unhappy delusion that miracles were 
the result of the psychological forces of 
the human soul rather than the result of 
God’s direct intervention. Actually a 
blind man could “believe” till he was 
blue in the face and never receive back 
his eyesight unless God decided to un- 
leash His power. To use a_ crude 
analogy, we might say that an act of 
strong faith acts like a ring on God’s 
doorbell. Pushing the bell does not 
make the door open; it only attracts the 
attention of the person who has the 
power to unlock the door from the in- 
side. 
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CHRIST’S CONSTANT EMPHASIS 

ON FAITH 

A quick look at some of the numerous 
miracles of Christ will remind us how 
many times Christ publicly called atten- 
tion to people’s faith. Remember the 
blind beggar sitting by the roadside who 
refused to be hushed up by the crowd, 
but kept calling out: ‘Jesus, Son of 
David, have mercy on me”? Our Lord, 
as you remember, made His way through 
the crowd and asked: ‘‘What will you 
have Me do?” The blind man replied: 
“Lord, that I may see!’’ Jesus put 
forth His hand and restored the beggar’s 
sight instantly. But notice—as He did 
so, He called attention to the man’s 
deep spirit of faith: ‘‘Receive thy sight, 
thy faith has made thee whole.” It 
was the same with the woman with the 
hemorrhage who slipped up beside Him 
in the crowd and touched the sleeve of 
His garment. Christ knew that she 
had touched Him, but the crowd did 
not; so He publicly announced the fact 
and praised her faith: “Be of good 
cheer, daughter. Thy faith has made 
thee whole.” 

Our Lord loved to see strong faith and 
He hated to see a lack of it. He was 
quick to congratulate publicly those who 
were strong in faith, and equally quick 
to rebuke publicly those who were lag- 
gard in a spirit of faith. Remember the 
soldier, the Roman centurion, who asked 
Christ to cure his servant? The man 
had such tremendous faith that he told 
Our Lord not to bother coming down to 
his house to cure the boy: ‘‘Merely say 
the word, and my servant shall be 
healed.”” The Gospel tells us in explicit 
detail of Christ’s joyous reaction: it 
tells us He “‘marveled at him” and turned 
to the crowd to point out this Roman 
soldier as an example to them: “Amen, 
Amen, I say to you... I have not 
found so great faith in all Israel.” 
Remember the Gentile woman, the 
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Canaanite woman, who dogged His 
footsteps begging Him to cure her 
daughter even after He had apparently 
turned her down flatly? After testing 
her faith so strongly, He turned and 
praised her highly: “O woman, greal 
is thy faith. Go thy way, thy daughter 
is cured.” 

Our Lord was no less quick to rebuke 
those who showed little faith. To a 
crowd which persistently refused to be- 
lieve that He came from God, even after 
witnessing His many miracles, He ex- 
claimed indignantly one day: “O un- 
believing and perverse generation, how 
long shall I put up with you!” He 
rebuked even His own Apostles at times 
when their spirit of faith grew faint. 
After He had calmed the storm at sea, 
He turned almost wearily and asked: 
“Why are you fearful, O you of little 
faith?’ To the two disciples on the 
road to Emmaus He exclaimed: “O 
foolish and slow of heart to believe in all 
that was foretold by the prophets!” To 
skeptical Thomas who refused to believe 
in the Resurrection He said: “Because 
you have seen Me, Thomas, you have 
believed. Blessed are they who have 
not seen and have believed.” 


NEEDED A STRONG FAITH IN 

GOD’S PROVIDENCE 

But we would be making a big mistake 
if we thought that Our Lord demanded 
a strong faith merely when it was a 
question of working miracles; He de- 
manded a deep spirit of faith of all fol- 
lowers who decided to take His doctrine 
seriously. Without strong faith, no 
man can try to follow Christ in the 
beautiful but difficult way of life He pre- 
scribed. To those who have little faith, 
the Sermon on the Mount sounds like 
the beautiful musings of a dreamer. 
They cannot believe that Christ in- 
tended those maxims for practical living. 
Everyone knows that the meek get 
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pushed around, and He says: ‘Blessed 
are the meek!” Everyone knows that 
the poor get taken advantage of, and He 
says: “Blessed are the poor!’ To those 
who lack faith Christ’s clear teaching on 
Divine Providence seems no less pre- 
posterous. They think of the bread- 
lines of depression days, the hungry 
people of Europe during the past war, 
and raise their eyes cynically at His 
words: ‘Your Heavenly Father knows 
that you have need of all these things 
even before you ask Him.”’ They think 
of the thousands of soldiers who were 
killed or maimed in the last war, and 
shake their heads when they hear His 
words: “‘Are not two sparrows sold 
for a farthing? And not one of them 
shall fall to the ground without your 
Heavenly Father knowing it.” These 
people forget that the presence of phys- 
ical evils is no argument against the 
doctrine of Divine Providence. God 
does not guarantee by His Providence to 
stop all the evils that men commit by 
their own bad wills; but He does guar- 
antee to draw good for all men even out 
of man’s bad actions. People without 
faith have not eyes clear enough to per- 
ceive that God’s Providence is at work 
even in the midst of man’s perversity. 
They do not want to believe in God’s 
Providence—they want to be knocked 
flat on their faces by it. In brief, they 
have no use for faith, for taking things 
on God’s word—they want to take things 
only on their own eyesight. St. Peter 
showed how well he understood that 
sort of mentality when he wrote (IT Pet., 
ili. 3 sqq.): 


“In the last days there shall come 
deceitful scoffers, walking after their 
own lusts, saying: ‘Where is His prom- 
ise, or His coming, for since the time 
that the fathers slept all things con- 
tinue as they were from the beginning 
of creation?” But of this one thing be 
not ignorant, my beloved: that one 


day with the Lord is as a thousand 
years, and a thousand years as one 
day.” 


THE ANSWER TO ALL MODERN 
SCEPTICS 


St. Peter’s answer is the answer to 
sceptics of all ages: we are only at the 
beginning of the play. We can’t expect 
to see all the difficulties resolved in the 
first act, but God will bring all things to 
a harmonious conclusion before the last 
curtain rings down. God’s Providence 
is at work to-day, steadily, surely, in- 
vincibly bringing all things to an orderly 
conclusion. But the harmony that 
God will manage to bring even out of 
our disorder and confusion will not be 
fully apparent till we see all things in 
the light of eternity. Meanwhile faith 
serves us in the place of sight. To 
people who view life merely through the 
naked eye of reason, life can seem an 
idiotic muddle; to people who view life 
through the binoculars of faith, even 
far-off eternal things begin to come into 
focus. To the unbeliever who sees his 
only son laid in a soldier’s grave, life is 
bitter, hopeless; to the man of faith, 
the same incident is a heartache but 
only a passing heartache. He knows 
that his present sorrow will give way 
to everlasting gladness, to an eternal 
love affair where he will be reunited 
with his son and with the Father of us 
all. 

To-day, perhaps more than ever be- 
fore in the history of mankind, we 
Catholics need a strong spirit of faith. 
The world around us is submerged in a 
morass of physical things: it has no use 
for anything which cannot be touched, 
smelled, seen, tasted, flashed on a 
screen, or measured by a scientific 
instrument. It has a disdainful smile 
for invisible realities like grace, sin, the 
immortality of the human soul, and 
even for the invisible God. It follows 
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out its unbelief logically by feeding on 
the excitement of the present moment. 
The poor bewildered millions who 
wander around aimlessly from work to 
the movies, to taprooms, in a perpetual 
frenzy to keep from thinking, have been 
reduced to a level of purely physical 
living. We Catholics have to be careful 
not to be swept into the same pattern of 
frenzied, aimless living. Day after day 
as the advertisers pound into our ears 
the magnificence of this brand of beer 
or that cigarette, this refrigerator or 
that car, we must stop and take stock 
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of our faith; we are obliged to live in 
two worlds at once—a natural world 
and a supernatural world. -And while 
we walk to the movies with our fellow- 
men, or to work in this factory or that 
office, we must constantly keep raising 
our eyes to farther horizons. We must 
keep in contact with this supernatural 
world, this hidden God, this unseen 
heaven, this silent life of grace by strong 
faith. And since faith is God’s pure 
gift, we must constantly repeat what 
the Apostles said to Christ: “Lord, 
increase our faith.” 


Roman Documenrs 


By FRANCIS B. DONNELLY, S.T.L., J.C.D. 





The following Decree issued by the 


Sacred Congregation of the Council is 
worthy of very careful attention.! 


“From very many documents it is 
clear that secular enterprises, especi- 
ally trading and merchandising, have 
been at all times forbidden in the 
Church under grave penalties and 
censures to clerics called to the 
service of the Lord. 

“In his Second Epistle to Timothy 
(ii. 4), the Apostle already issued 
this warning: ‘No man, being a 


soldier to God, entangleth himself 


with secular businesses.” No wonder, 
then, that the Council of Trent 
(Sess. XXII, Cap. I, De Reform.), 
dealing with such offenses, has not 
hesitated to decree: *... those things 
which have been elsewhere fully and 
rightly ordered by the Supreme 
Pontiffs and by Sacred Councils 
regarding secular enterprises to be 
avoided by clerics, are to be observed 
henceforth subject to the same penal- 
lies or severer ones to be imposed at 
the discretion of the Ordinaries.’ 

“In complete adherence with these 
ordinances, therefore, the Coprex 
lurnts Canonicr decrees on this 
matter in Canon 142: “Clerics are 
forbidden to engage either personally 
or though others in any business or 
trading, whether for their own benefit 
or for that of others.” This same 
prohibition also binds Religious ac- 
cording to the norm of Canon 592. 
Furthermore, in’ Canon 2380 the 
same Copex has. enforced — this 
precept even by special sanctions: 
‘Clerics or Religious who, either 
personally or through others, engage 
in trading or business in violation of 
the precept) of Canon 112, shall 
be punished by the Ordinary with 


' Acta Apostolice Sedis, NLU, pp. 330-331. 


Excommunication of Clerics and Religious 
Who Engage in Business 


appropriate penalties in proportion 
to the gravity of their guilt.’ 

“So that a stricter and more 
uniform ecclesiastical discipline may 
prevail in this matter, and as a pre- 
caution against abuses, His Holiness 
Pope Pius XII has deigned to decree 
that all clerics and Religious of the 
Latin Rite mentioned in Canons 
187-681, including the members of 
the recently approved Secular In- 
stitutes, who either personally or 
through others engage in trading or 
business of any kind (even by currency 
transactions), whether for their own 
benefit or for that of others, in viola- 
tion of the precept of Canon 142, incur 
through their guilt of this offense 
excommunication lalz sententiz speci- 
ally reserved to the Apostolic See, 
and, if the case should warrant, also 
the penalty of degradation. 

‘“Superiors who have not pre- 
vented these offenses, in so far as 
their office and authority permitted, 
are to be deprived of their office, and 
declared ineligible for every governing 
and admistrative office. 

“Finally, for all to whose malice or 
negligence these crimes are attribut- 
able, there always remains the firm 
obligation to repair all resulting 
damages. 

“All things to the contrary not- 
withstanding.” 

Joseph Cardinal Bruno, 
Prefect 
Given at Rome, 
March 22, 1950 
As of August 1, 1950 (three months 
from the date of the issue of the Acta 
\poslolice Sedis which promulgates 
the Decree), severe and drastic punish- 
ment is inflicted upon clerics, Religious, 
and members of secular institutes and 
societies without public vows, who 
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violate the law forbidding them to 
engage in business or commerce. They 
incur ipso facto an excommunication if 
they carry on a business or trade of any 
sort, even in the form of purely mone- 
tary transactions. What is particularly 
noteworthy is that the penalty is made 
more stringent by reserving its absolu- 
tion speciali modo to the Holy See. 
Even in occult cases, apart from the 
instance of special faculties, Ordinaries 
will have no power of absolution. 

One cannot be.certain of the particular 
reasons which have prompted His 
Holiness to take the above-mentioned 
action. The Decree gives as reasons the 
need of strengthening the law and the 
deterring of abuses. Certainly 
individuals have tended to disregard 
or minimize the seriousness of their 
duty to refrain from business and 
commerce. The threat of an auto- 
matic excommunication will un- 
doubtedly make them look more atten- 
tively to their condition. 

The proper interpretation of the law 
prohibiting the carrying on of business 
or trade becomes of the utmost impor- 
Some time ago the writer en- 


some 


tance. 
deavored to provide the readers of this 
Review? with a clear and complete 
statement of this important obligation. 
There is little reason to repeat the 
commentary at this time. However, 
a summary of the law will perhaps be 
helpful. 

Only those who erercise or repeatedly 
perform acts of business or commerce 
fall under the penalty. Further, these 
acts should be unified by the over-all 
intention of being engaged in business. 
Acts isolated from one another are not 
an exercise of business or trade. Fi- 
nally, the penalty supposes a serious 
violation of the law: “si mulltum nego- 
liationt det operam” (De Lugo). A 


2 HomiLteTic AND Pastrorat ReEvIEw, 
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notable amount of time or money must 
be involved in the violation, for it to be 
serious and punishable. 

Certain practices are unquestionably 
no violation of the law. A truly non- 
profit enterprise is not an exercise of 
business (which is essentially profit- 
making). Nor is it business, in the 
common acceptation of the term, to 
make a profit exclusively from one’s 
own labor or from the use or usufruct 
of one’s property (e.g., farm lands, real 
estate) or from lawful investments. 
But profit-making from manufacturing 
or servicing a product by the use of 
hired labor is a forbidden practice, 
even though the management of the 
enterprise is entrusted to another. 
Likewise forbidden, without any ex- 
ception, is the exchanging or trading 
back and forth for profit of any article, 
including stocks, bonds and currency. 
The above-mentioned — prohibitions 
stand, even if the profit derived is used 
to maintain some religious or charitable 
work. 

In addition to excommunication, a 
cleric who violates the law may be 
subjected to degradation if the case so 
warrants. This is the severest penalty 
that can be inflicted on a cleric, and is 
otherwise meted out only for such crimes 
as adherence to a non-Catholic sect, 
physical violence to the Pope, murder, 
and more serious cases of solicitation and 
the indirect violation of confessional 
secrecy. It can be imposed only after a 
trial before five judges (cfr. Canon 1576, 
§1,n. 2). It has the following effects: 
deposition from all offices held, deprival 
of the clerical garb, and reduction to the 
lay state. Degradation becomes in the 
case a drastic application of the Apostle’s 
dictum: “No man, being a soldier to 
God, entangleth himself with secular 
businesses.”” A cleric is expected to ad- 
here to the way of life he has chosen: 
Dominus pars hxreditalis mex. 


ROMAN DOCUMENTS 





The new edict contains even further 
sanctions. Superiors who fail to use 
their authority to prevent subjects from 
violating the law are themselves liable 
to removal from office and to ineligi- 
bility for all future offices. Further, 
both they and the direct violators of the 
law must satisfy for any damages or loss 
sustained because of its violation. 

Nothing is stated about the amend- 
ment of Canon 2380 so as to agree with 
the terms of the new Roman Decree. 
Perhaps this suggests that the latter is, at 
least for the present, only a temporary 
norm because of special conditions, in the 
form of a common precept, rather than a 
permanent law ready for incorporation 
into the Code. In any event, the new 
decree has the effect of suspending the 
Ordinary’s power to inflict a censure in 
this case reserved to himself (Canon 
2247, § 1), though he may according to 
his discretion impose other special pen- 


alties. 


Two International Congresses 
to be Held in Rome 


An International Scholastic Congress 
will convene in Rome from September 
6-10, 1950, to discuss the application 
of the historical-critical method to the 
field of Scholastic philosophy and_ the- 
ology. More particularly the whole 


Scholastic era will be studied from this 
point of view—its classical works, its 
controversies, its principal trends and 
movements. In addition to the 
assigned speakers, any participant may 
arrange by August 1 to present his own 
topic on some phase of the Congress. 
Communications and reservations are 
to be addressed to: Congresso Scolas- 
tico Internazionale, Via Merulana 124, 
Roma. 

Between October 23 and November 
1, 1950, an International Marian Con- 
gress will be held in Rome to discuss 
certain aspects of Mary’s mission and 
veneration, to devise ways and means 
of increasing devotion to her among the 
faithful, to take account of recent and 
future studies in Marian theology. 
The Academia Mariana of Rome is 
sponsoring the Congress, and will ar- 
range for the publication of the pro- 
ceedings of the plenary sessions. Par- 
ticular groups may arrange their own 
special sessions on certain days to con- 
sider some aspect of the general topic. 
Demonstrations of Marian veneration 
and honor will be arranged for the final 
days of the Congress. Arrangements 
should be made in advance for the dis- 
cussion of any particular question. 
Communications and inquiries are to be 
sent to: Congresso Mariano Inter- 
nazionale, Via Merulana 124, Roma. 
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The Christian Citizen 
of America 


By PAUL E. CAMPBELL, A.M., Litt.D., LL.D. 


“My religious faith is that of the Catholic Church 


Catholicism integral 
ta 


and unalloyed, Catholicism unswerving and soul-swaying—the Catholicism, 
if | am to put it into more positive and concrete form, taught by the supreme 
chieftain of the Catholic Church, the Bishop, the Pope of Rome. 

“My civil and political faith is that of the Republic of the United States 


of America 


Americanism, purest and brightest; yielding in strength and 


loyalty to the Americanism of none other American; surpassed in spirit of 
obedience and sacrifice by that of none other citizen, none other soldier; 
sworn to uphold in peace and in war America’s Star Spangled Banner. 


= statement of his religious 
faith and his civil and political faith is 
taken from an address of Archbishop 
Ireland, as presented in “Catholic Prin- 
ciples of Politics,” by Ryan and Boland 
(Macmillan, 1940). The Archbishop as- 
serts that there is no discord or contradic- 
tion between the two faiths, that he does 
not fail in one to serve the other. He 
goes on to explain that there is no room 
for discord or contradiction; the two 
faiths involve separate and distinct zones 
of thought and action, namely, the spirit- 
ual and the temporal. There is between 
them a definite line of demarcation 
drawn by God Himself: ‘Render to 
Cesar the things that are Cesar’s; and 
to God the things that are God's.” 
The same accusation of divided alle- 
giance has, since the time of Archbishop 
Ireland, been brought frequently against 
other Catholics, prominent in the public 
eye. Notable among these was Gover- 
nor Alfred Smith, when he offered him- 
self as a candidate for the highest office 
in the gift of the American people. Al's 
answer to his calumniators is one of the 


classic utterances in the history of 


Catholic apologetics. At the end of his 
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summary of his creed as an American 
Catholic, Mr. Smith joined with fellow- 
Americans of all creeds in a fervent 
prayer that never again in this land will 
any public servant be challenged because 
of the faith in which he has tried to 
walk humbly with his God. It is 
regrettably true, however, that from 
time to time bigotry rears its ugly 
head, and the Catholic citizen has 
need to be well informed regarding the 
mutual relations of Church and State. 


NO COLLISION BETWEEN DUTIES 

TO CHURCH AND TO STATE 

Christian teachers and writers have 
not left us without sources on which to 
draw in explaining our position. We 
have, for instance, the solemn teaching 
of Pope Leo XIII: “God has divided 
the government of the human race be- 
tween two principalities, the ecclesiasti- 
cal and the civil; the one being set over 
the divine, the other over human things. 
Each is supreme in its own sphere; 
each has fixed limits, within which it 
moves. Each is circumscribed to its 
own orbit, within which it lives and 


works in its own native right.” In his 
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Encyclical Letter, ‘“Sapientiz Chris- 
tiane’’ (1890), this same Holy Father 
teaches Catholics that the order of 
precedence of their duties to Church 
and State is never to be inverted, and 
goes on to say: “The supernatural 
love for the Church and the natural 
love of our own country proceed from 
the same eternal principle, since God 
Himself is their Author and originating 
Cause. Consequently, it follows that, 
between the duties they respectively 
enjoin, neither can come into collision 
with the other. We certainly can and 
should love ourselves, bear ourselves 
kindly towards our fellow-men, nourish 
affection for the State and the governing 
powers; but at the same time we can 
and must cherish towards the Church a 
feeling of filial piety, and love God with 
the deepest love of which we are cap- 
able.” 


FULL ALLEGIANCE TO STATE 

IN TEMPORAL AFFAIRS 

The American Catholic’s profession of 
the Catholic faith does not interfere 
with his performance of his duties to the 
State. He knows that reason and 
equity demand that things civil and 
political be subject to the civil authority, 
that Christ Himself has commanded that 
the things of Cesar be given to Cesar. 
He owes no obedience to any church 
authority attempting to step within 
the frontier of temporal jurisdiction, 
just as he owes no obedience to any 
civil power that invades the domain of 
the Church. He does not owe superior 
temporal allegiance to any power above 
that of his obedience to the principles 
of the Constitution of the United 
States. Nor does he fear that the 
Pope of Rome wishes to take over the 
White House. To sum up, in the words 
of Archbishop Ireland: ‘The partition 
of jurisdiction into the spiritual and the 
temporal is a principle of Catholicism; 
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no less is it a principle of Americanism. 
Catholicism and Americanism are in 
complete agreement.” 

The American Catholic exults in the 
fact that America is a Republic, and _ 
that the spirit and the form of govern- 
ment is democracy—the government of 
the people, by the people, for the people. 
There is no danger that he will be sub- 
jected to ecclesiastical influence in favor 
of a change of government, for, as Pope 
Leo XIII has said, there is “no reason 

why the Church should prefer one 
form of government to another, pro- 
vided that the form that is chosen be 
just in itself and favorable to the com- 
mon good. Therefore, the rules of 
justice being duly observed, the people 
are free to adopt that form of govern- 
ment which befits their temper, or best 
accords with their traditions and cus- 
toms.” The Republic of the United 
States is the perfect answer to the de- 
mand of the people who came of their 
own accord to live under its Constitu- 
tion, a Constitution which grants the 
fullest recognition to human dignity and 
rights, the fullest measure of personal 
freedom that due respect for the rights 
of others and the welfare of the social 
organism may allow. 


AMERICAN CITIZEN ENJOYS FULL 

RELIGIOUS LIBERTY 

The Catholic in America to-day enjoys 
freedoms that were unknown to his 
ancestors in foreign climes. The liberty 
here is not restricted by the tenets of a 
pagan Ceesarism asserting the supremacy 
of the State over the conscience of its 
subjects. Here he has a right to estab- 
lish schools of his own in accord with the 
demands of his conscience. He has 
established these schools and will con- 
tinue to establish them in increasing 
number—schools wherein his children 
may receive secular knowledge without 
peril to faith and morals. He regrets 

















MUST IT BE COMMUNISM? 


By Augustine J. Osgniach, O.S.B., Ph.D. 


“MUST IT BE COMMUNISM? is a superb de- 
tailed analysis of these two worms (communism and 
liberalism) eating the core out of our society, and is pre- 
sented with a wealth of scholarly material as well as 
implacable logic. 





“The worms have one name and only one—SEL- 
FISHNESS. Egoism, which underlies selfishness, is the 
common father of both communism and individualistic 
liberalism. 





“The first appeals to the masses on purely selfish and . 
materialistic grounds—better houses, more food, higher wages, more mechanical gad- 
gets, and so on. The second appeals solely to the selfishness of the single individual 
under a free enterprise system, with unregulated competition, freedom of exploitation 
and monopoly, resulting in the creation of an irresponsible monopoly capitalism, 
secretly disguised and unknowable, the gigantic trusts and corporations. 


“Here are the ‘Barons of Industry’—cruel, rapacious, selfish—egoists of the 
deepest dye. It is this type of individualism for which Adam Smith wrote the bible, 
and Ricardo and Malthus the creed, and which Karl Marx eventually invented—the 
monster which is stalking our civilization and bringing fear and terror into the hearts 
of all those who believe in the superior destiny and purpose of man to perfect himself 
for eternal life in this world in which God has provided the means by instituting the 
States as a perfect natural society under law. 


‘The third part of this book deals with the Papal plan as a solution for the existing 
and almost unsoluble economic and political problems of our generation. This plan, 
unfortunately, labeled by the uninformed as fascism because of experiments in the 
Catholic countries of Ireland, Italy, Spain and Portugal—and very erroneously so— 
has for its single purpose—cooperation. 


‘Cooperation must be on all levels of life—social, economic and political. But its 
real effectiveness will be in the economic level under an organized system of occupa- 
tional groups in a corporative society. 


“In each industry, according to this plan, the occupational group would include all 
interested parties: Labor as well as capital, employers as well as employees. Em- 
ployers and labor and other subdivisions of other occupations would keep their rights 
of separate assemblage and vote inside the occupational groups—and keep their right of 
separate organization. 


“This book ends with three chapters by Fr. Toner on three studies concerning the 
right to a living wage, the closed shop and present-day obstacles to a social action 
program. Here, as a social technician, Fr. Toner gives the lie to those who accuse 
Catholic scholars of failure and inability to apply sound principles of social action. 
The simple truth is that Catholics and employers do not practice, in many instances, 
the very sound teachings of the Papal plan. 


“Students, teachers, religious and lay, as well as all who are concerned with the 
social question should read and study this book. It goes without saying that this is 
a remarkable achievement in scholarship and cannot be over-recommended.’’— 


Matthew M. McMahon, Ph.D., in THE CATHOLIC MESSENGER, March 30th. 
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that an unfortunate compromise has 
given his country a system of state- 
supported schools that threaten to make 
secularism the religion of America. To 
his informed mind moral and religious 
training should so permeate instruction 
in other kinds of knowledge that its 
influence will be felt in every circum- 
stance of life, and be strengthened as the 
mind advances to a fuller acquaintance 
with nature and a riper experience with 
the realities of human existence. For 
his children he demands an education 
that unites intellectual, moral, and 
religious elements as the best training 
for citizenship. This type of training 
inculcates a sense of responsibility, a 
respect for authority, and a considerate- 
ness for the rights of others which are 
the necessary foundation of civic virtue. 
These foundations are the more neces- 
sary in a democracy, where the citizen, 
enjoying a larger freedom, has a greater 
obligation to govern himself. 


CATHOLIC MUST DISCHARGE ALL 

DUTIES OF CITIZEN 

His country affords the Catholic 
citizen the rights of citizenship, and 
demands of him the discharge of the 
duties of citizenship. The first duty of 
the citizen is obedience to law, to the 
ordinances of every jurisdiction to which 
he is subject. The authority of the 
State to make laws is derived from God, 
for the State must function in such a way 
as to promote man’s welfare. ‘‘Man’s 
natural instinct,” writes Pope Leo XIII 
(in his Encyclical Letter, ‘““The Christian 
Constitution of States’), “moves him to 
live in civil society, for he cannot, if 
dwelling apart, provide himself with the 
necessary requirements of life, nor pro- 
cure the means of developing his mental 
and moral faculties. Hence, it is di- 
vinely ordained that he should lead his 
life—be it family, social, or civil—with 
his fellow-men, amongst whom alone his 
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several wants can be adequately sup- 
plied. But as no society can hold to- 
gether unless some one be over all, 
directing all to strive earnestly for the 
common good, every civilized commu- 
nity must have a ruling authority, and 
this authority, no less than society it- 
self, has its source in nature, and has, 
consequently, God for its author. 
Hence it follows that all public power 
must proceed from God. For God alone 
is the true and supreme Lord of the 
world. Everything without exception 
must be subject to Him, and must serve 
Him, so that whosoever holds the right 
to govern, holds it from one sole and 
single source, namely, God, the Sov- 
ereign Ruler of all. There is no power 
but from God (Rom., xiii. 1).” 


CATHOLIC OWES FULL SUPPORT 

TO RESPONSIBLE GOVERNMENT 

There is no right without a corre- 
sponding duty. Among the duties of 
the citizen is a definite responsibility to 
government. This responsibility has 
its basis in the obligation of patriotism. 
St. Thomas Aquinas finds the patriotic 
responsibility of the citizen summed up 
and expressed in the virtue of pielas. 
This one word brings home to us that 
duty to country is an expansion of duty 
to family. The ancients associated the 
citizen’s indebtedness to his. country 
with the indebtedness he has to his 
parents. Through his country there 
comes to the citizen the heritage of the 
world’s knowledge and achievement, his 
means of livelihood, and the conditions, 
humanly speaking, that make possible 
the pursuit of happiness. The State 
on its part has the duty of protecting 
the public against its enemies, whether 
internal or external, and of providing 
the individual citizen with the oppor- 
tunity of developing himself intellectu- 
ally, culturally, and vocationally in 
accord with the standards of the civiliza- 
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tion of his day. Each citizen should 
receive an education which will fit him 
for the discharge of his duties towards 
the State. Gifted individuals may and 
should receive the special education 
that will fit them to proceed along the 
lines of their native ability, but every 
citizen is entitled to the general educa- 
tion that will prepare him to discharge 
the duties of citizenship and enable him 
to make his best contribution to the 
material well-being or intellectual ad- 
vancement of the people. “The vital 
interests of the community,” writes Dr. 
Shields, “demand that every citizen 
should lend to the State intelligent 
codperation in the making and enforcing 
of just laws, in the administration of 
public affairs, and in the promotion of 
brotherly love and genuine coéperation 
among all the elements of the popula- 
tion” (“Philosophy of Education,”’ Cath- 
olic Education Press, 1921, p. 263). 


CATHOLIC RESPECT FOR ALL 

DULY CONSTITUTED AUTHORITIES 

Respect for public authority is a 
second duty of the citizen, a duty which 
many Americans are inclined to mini- 
mize or even to reject. They choose of- 
ficials from among their own numbers, 
and sometimes fail to show them the 
respect that is due to the office to which 
they have been elected. The public 
official may lack personal worth and 
dignity, but his power is from God and 
the position occupied demands respect. 
Habitual respect for elected officials 
and the office they hold disposes the 
citizen to respect and obey law. 

The duty of loyalty follows upon 
obedience and respect. The loyal citi- 
zen is one who is faithful and constant in 
allegiance and service; he is ready and 
eager, not only to obey the laws, but to 
support and maintain the political 
institutions of his country. He with- 
holds obedience or support only when he 
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is morally certain that the laws of the 
government are in the wrong. Loyalty 
does not mean that he cannot favor 
change, through legitimate means, in the 
Constitution or in established institu- 
tions. 

Obedience, respect, and loyalty are 
the constituent elements of patriotism. 
Patriotism is at times a vague senti- 
ment; it has sometimes been called the 
last refuge of the scoundrel. Certainly 
it should not be confused with boasting, 
jingoism, imperialism, national aggres- 
sion, national jealousy, or contempt of 
foreign nations. The ancients had a 
narrow view of patriotism. They de- 
spised their enemies and treated captive 
foes with pitiless cruelty. For us, how- 
ever, the man is more than the citizen, 
humanity more sacred than nationality. 
Perhaps the best description of patriotf 
ism is that of Bishop John L. Spaldingf 
“There is a higher love than love o- 
country—the love of truth, the love o: 
justice, the love of righteousness; and 
he alone is a patriot who is willing to 
suffer obloquy and the loss of money and 
friends rather than betray the cause of 
truth, justice, and righteousness, for 
only by being faithful to this can he 
rightly serve his country.” 


CATHOLICS MUST SHARE ALL 

CIVIC BURDENS 

The good citizen pays his taxes, be- 
cause he knows that the citizens are 
morally bound to provide the necessary 
revenue for the conduct of government; 
he gives military service when required 
by law because this is a matter of the 
greatest importance to the public weal; 
he complies with the duties resulting 
from his electoral functions, and does 
not attempt to justify his failure to 
vote through a blanket accusation that 
“politics is rotten.’ Catholic moral 
theologians stress the obligation of the 
citizen to take part in the election of 
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candidates for civil offices. The quality 
of the government depends upon the 
honesty, integrity, and capacity of the 
elected officials. Their activities are 
not restricted to questions of politics; 
social, industrial, educational, moral, 
and religious subjects are regulated by 
legislative bodies and administered by 
executives elected by the voters. Hence, 
the obligation of the citizen to partici- 
pate in elections and to support fit 
candidates is correspondingly grave. 
In certain situations, says Noldin, an 
upright Catholic is bound by a grave 
obligation to become a candidate for an 
administrative or legislative _ office. 
Tanquerey teaches that upright citizens 
should organize and _ participate in 
political associations, and not leave the 
conduct of political organizations to pro- 
fessional politicians. 


CATHOLICS AND PROPER 

TRAINING OF THE CITIZEN 

The training of the citizen for his 
chosen vocation should be of a type to 
inspire love of work and to result in 
effectiveness of effort. The very process 
of training will thus develop the civic 
virtues that are basic to all higher moral 
training: conscientiousness, diligence, 
perseverance, self-restraint, and devo- 
tion to a strenuous life. There comes 
from this training a realization of the 
interdependence of individual interests 
that will serve as the basis of the highest 
of civic virtues: self-control, justice, and 
devotion to the interests of the commu- 
nity. 

Shields quotes this enumeration of 
virtues from Kerschensteiner, and in 
addition calls attention to the fact that 
the welfare of the State demands certain 
moral qualities in the citizen. The first 
of these is the faith of man in his fellow- 
man. This lies at the foundation of a 
democracy, and the State itself could not 
exist without it, just as the lack of belief 
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of husband and wife in each other would 
render marriage futile and the home im- 
possible. It is the faith of the child in 
his future that makes it possible for him 
to inherit the wisdom of the ages. It is 
evident, writes Dr. Shields, that the 
natural faith of man in his fellow-man 
must take its place among the funda- 
mental qualities demanded for worthy 
citizenship. Hope is scarcely less neces- 
sary, for hope lends purpose to all 
human living and stirs the individual to 
put forth his energy and to spend him- 
self for rewards that are not immediately 
tangible. “Hope is the effective force 
that carries the past and the present 
over into the future. Without hope, 
all progress of the race will come to an 
end.” 

Hope springs from faith, but it must 
be controlled by love. Man’s love for 
his fellow-man is the fundamental prin- 
ciple on which Christian civilization 
rests. Continued existence of man 
on this earth would be impossible if love 
ceased to exist. There must be a certain 
solidarity in a Christian State, and this 
is effected by the eternal bond of faith 
and hope and charity. The home 
founded on love is the foundation upon 
which the welfare of the whole social 
body rests. We need not here call 
attention to the fact that the State 
sometimes restricts the faith, hope, and 
charity of the individual citizen within 
narrow national limits. Full recogni- 
tion of the fatherhood of God and the 
brotherhood of man brooks no such 


restrictions. 


PUBLIC GOOD SHOULD PREVAIL 
OVER PRIVATE GAIN 


The worthy citizen must ever hold the 
public good above mere private gain. 
This is a corollary to our thesis in the 
matter of the three fundamental virtues 

faith, hope, and charity. The good 
citizen labors unceasingly for the public 
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welfare; his disinterestedness prompts 
him not only to be willing to die for his 
country, but makes him willing also to 
live for it. The home teaches this dis- 
interestedness by word and by example, 
and schools of every character must sup- 
plement the work of the home in this 
important area. Can they do that 
without invoking God and a belief in 
supernatural sanction? We think not. 

For the sake of clearness we now stress 
the citizen’s obligation not only to obey 
but to support laws. In a democracy, 
he must take his due share in the forming 
and enactment of just and wise legisla- 
tion, and do his best by word and exam- 
ple to secure the obedience of others to 
the existing laws. 

Great indeed is the citizen who has 
been trained to the point where it can be 
said of him that he has conquered him- 
self. It is not enough for sterling 
citizenship that the individual have 
economic efficiency, for he may yet be 
of a mind to make his skill minister only 
to his own selfish pleasures and aggran- 
dizement. Only when he has learned 
to govern himself may he be safely 
entrusted with sharing in the govern- 
ment of others. 


MORAL TRAINING MUST BE 

INCLUDED IN EDUCATION 

The production and development of 
the six moral qualities enumerated by 
Dr. Shields must be consistently sought 
in the education of children. No proc- 
ess of education can neglect to develop 
the will and direct it to the practice of 
virtue, if it seeks to produce good men. 
Only the good man is a good citizen. 
The exclusion of moral training from the 
educative process is more dangerous 
in proportion to the thoroughness with 
which the intellectual powers are devel- 
oped, because it gives the impression 
that morality is of little importance, and 
thus sends the pupil into life with a false 
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idea which is not easily corrected. This 
principle of education is fundamental in 
any attempt to form the citizen. 

Pope Leo XIII devotes the final pass- 
age of his Encyclical Letter, “On the 
Chief Duties of Christians as Citizens,” 
to the cradle of civil society, the family, 
because it is in great measure within the 
circle of family life that the destiny of 
the State is fostered. He warns heads of 
families that they who would break 
away from Christian discipline are work- 
ing to corrupt family life, and to destroy 
it utterly, root and branch. These 
enemies of family life do not hesitate to 
inflict outrage on parents. Parents, the 
teachers of primary right, must strain 
every nerve to ward off these thieves of 
children, and strive to hold exclusive 
authority to direct the education of their 
offspring in a Christian manner. Above 
all, parents must keep their children 
away from schools where there is risk of 
their drinking in the poison of impiety. 
No amount of trouble or labor is too 
great in the securing of the right educa- 
tion of youth. The Holy Father com- 
mends the Catholics of many countries 
for their zeal in founding schools, and 
exhorts all to follow this noble example, 
where time and circumstances demand. 
He reminds parents that the school only 
supplements the work done by the home; 
it remains true that the minds of chil- 
dren are most influenced by the training 
they receive at home. If in their early 
years, concludes the Pope, they find 
within the walls of their homes the rule 
of an upright life and the discipline of 
Christian virtues, the future welfare of 
the State will in great measure be guar- 
anteed. 


STATEMENT OF THE AMERICAN 
HIERARCHY 


In their statement of November 21, 
1949, the American Hierarchy warned us 
that “the world, which discounts super- 
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natural faith in God’s revelation 

moves steadily to disrupt family life and 
to destroy the home.” The true 
strength of the State lies in the stability 
of family life among its citizenry, for it is 


state schools to produce good citizens. 
At its best, the school is only a strong aid 
to the home. Good citizens must first 
be good persons. School courses in civic 
and political science, and inspirational 





studies of the lives and works of patriotic 
leaders, meet a practical need. But 
these alone never make good citizens. 
Virtue is best developed in a good home 
where God is held in reverence. And 
virtue is the basis of good citizenship.” 


the family, the social cell, that produces 
the citizen. ‘No nation can be greater 
than its families,” say the Bishops. 
“In vain does the world that disregards 
the injunction of God loosen family ties 
and break up family life, and then look to 
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O UESTIONS ANsWERED 


By JOSEPH P. DONOVAN, C.M., J.C.D. 





Eastern Star Women; 
Rainbow Girls? 


Question: 1 have always regarded the 
Kastern Star and the Rainbow Club as 
forbidden societies in the same sense that 
the Masons are forbidden. Am I 
right? 

Mip-West Priest. 

Answer: Without a doubt the Eastern 
Star is a forbidden society, inasmuch as 
it is under the patronage of the Masons; 
but this does not mean that the penal- 
ties attaching to membership in the 
Masons are incurred by joining the 
Eastern Star. The Rainbow Girls, I 
suppose, are Junior Eastern Stars. The 
very fact that both societies are under 
the patronage of the Masons puts them 
in the same category as our Protestant 
church societies, such as the Methodists 
have for women in a countrywide way— 
under a name that doesn’t occur to me 
just now. However, I think the prudent 
procedure would be to get Catholic 
girls out of the Eastern Star women by 
personal contact rather than by denun- 
ciations from the altar. The whole 
matter is bad company-keeping with 
conscious or unconscious enemies of the 
faith that was once committed to the 
Apostles and is in possession of the 
Church ever since—the Church built 
on Peter and ruled by the Roman 


Pontilfs, his successors. 


Blood Burial 


Question: What is to be done with the 
blood taken from a corpse before em- 


balming the body? As far as I have 
been able to ascertain, that blood is 
simply washed into the drain. Should it 
not be buried with the body, @.e., in a 
metal vial> In the absence of prescrip- 
tions by general or local Canon Law, 
may an individual pastor oblige the 
morticians in his parish to bury the 
blood with the body? 

EASTERN PRIEST. 


Answer: Theoretically, very good 
reasons can be found for the burial of 
the blood in vials alongside the body; 
but I know of no diocese of the United 
States where this is ordered. I have 
heard, though, of a Catholic undertak- 
ing firm here in St. Louis that has what 
might be called a blood sequarium that 
drains the blood off into the earth, and 
thereby keeps it out of the ordinary 
sewer. Something like this may be the 
eventual solution of what many think 
is a real problem, although the contrary 
practice furnishes solid reasons for 
thinking that there is no special problem 
at all. Those reasons are founded in the 
present practice of not making any 
special disposal of the blood. One 
thing is certain, however; it is not 
within the province of a pastor in his 
isolation to enforce his idea of what 
should be a special disposal of the blood 
taken from the body to make room for 
the embalming fluid. 


The Mass Offering Giver and 
His Rights 


Question: Noldin, in his third volume, 
has something about the Mass of a 
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thoroughly good priest. He says else- 
where in effect that the giver of the 
stipend for the departed has a right that 
the same departed soul be helped in 
every way by the Mass that is going to 
be said. Does this mean that the same 
giver has a right that the ex opere oper- 
anlis fruits of the Mass be applied also 
to the departed soul? 

WONDERING PRIEST. 


Answer: The only fruits that a person 
making the offering for a Mass is en- 
titled to are the fruits of that same 
Mass—the fruits ex opere operato—that 
are at the free disposal of the priest 
saying the Mass. Now, some of those 
fruits go to the Church itself, including 
not only the Holy Father and the faith- 
ful at large, but also the local Bishop 
together with the faithful departed, to 
say nothing about the fruits which are 
applied to the celebrant himself by 
reason of his office and by reason of the 





wish of the Church: over these latter 
the celebrant has no authority, unless 
by the heroic act he has disposed of the 
propitiatory fruits coming to himself for 
the souls in Purgatory either directly or 
through the good pleasure of our Blessed 
Lady. 

As to the fruits of the Mass under his 
free disposition, he implicitly applies 
these for the intention or the intentions 
of the person or persons offering the 
stipend. However, there is 
nothing said by the giver of the stipend 
(except “Will you offer a Mass for the 
repose of the soul of so and so?’’), I 
would think that there is an implicit 
intention on the part of the giver to have 
the fruits (rather the propitiatory fruits) 
of the Mass applied to the next relative 
he has in Purgatory in case the person 
for whom the Mass is offered no longer 
needs them, or is given only a small part 


where 
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of the same applicable fruits in the 
mercy and justice of God. The pro- 
pitiatory fruits of the Mass are applied 
to the dead only in accordance with the 
good pleasure of God, and not ex opere 
operalo as to the unremitted temporal 
punishment of the living; so, the rich 
person on going to Purgatory has no real 
advantage over the poor person going 
thither, because the money left behind 
by the former will not enable him 
through Masses to get a shorter sentence 
in the Golden Prison House of God than 
his unremitted temporal punishment de- 
serves. There seems to be, then, an im- 
plicit intention that those propitiatory 
fruits will be applied in the second place 
to his next of kin. In equity, however, 
it would seem that the non-propitiatory 
fruits of the Sacrifice should be applied 
first to the giver of the intention or for 
his or her intentions. I don’t say, how- 
ever, that this is due in strict justice, as 


it would be if a person were to say: 
““T want a Mass said for the repose of so 
and so and also for my other inten- 
tions.” 


Perpetual Help Wafers 
Approved 


Question: I would be grateful if you 
would enlighten me concerning the ec- 
clesiastical approbation accorded to the 
practice of distributing “‘Perpetual Help 
Wafers” described in the inclosed leaf- 
let. A great number are being sent from 
a convent in New York to this country. 
It has been the practice of priests here to 
discourage the use of such wafers, but 
the leaflet seems to indicate the practice 
is approved. 

ENGLISH PRIEsT. 


Answer: The legality of the practice 
cannot be questioned; for the two im- 
primalurs on the leaflet enclosed are at 
least a presumption that the devotion 
falls within the lines of approvable and 
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approved devotions. From the leaflet, 
this sacramental is an application of the 
same principle as applied by St. Alphon- 
sus to the use of wafers of paper as a sac- 
ramental—similar things are done in the 
way of drinking water blessed in honor 
of this or that Saint with a blessing 
approved by the Holy See. St. Alphon- 
sus applied the principle as a sacramen- 
tal to bring about prayers to our Im- 
maculate Lady. The same leaflet cites 
the use of the same principle by Sts. 
Francis Caracciolo and Antoninus. 
This is one of a thousand instances 
where the Church 
inclinations to a supernatural use; 
some of these devotions appeal to one 
nationality more than to another; some- 
the displeasure caused 
ame devotions proceeds from 
healthy 


consecrates natural 
and 


times, however, 
by these s 
an anemic faith rather than a 


and overflowing faith. 


Seminarians Beating the Air 


Question: In this day and age when 
the social and labor Encyclicals of Leo 
XIIL and Pius XI are on the lips of al- 
most all of the clergy and laity of the 
world, a study of these works is most 
essential to the lives of all seminarians. 
When, however, we came to study them 
in our study clubs, we ran up against a 
question that has held us up for several 
precious weeks. We would like to know 
just what in general, and in certain cases 
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in particular, does Holy Mother Church 
say that the gravity of these Encyclicals 
consist in? For example, we saw that 
one author considered any opposition, 
in any way, to anything contained 
therein as sufficient matter to constitute | 
the grievousness of a mortal sin. We 
could not see this stand. 

DEMURRING STUDENT. 


| SINCE 1847 


low 





a 


Answer: Before this question can be 
answered, certain preliminary observa- 
tions must be made. 
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Take the question of a living wage 
taught by both Papal Encyclicals. Sup- 
pose, in a nation of competitive industry, 
it is impossible for a well-meaning em- 
ployer to pay a living wage. Here the 
evil is a social and not an individual one, 


and only legislation will cure social | CHURCH FURNITURE 
evils. A hundred years ago slavery was | By “Tiffin” 

of that nature. The late Bishop Spauld- Sketches and Estimates on request 
ing in the life of his uncle, the Arch- High quality Kneeler Cushions 
bishop of Baltimore, tells us how slavery The Tiffin Manufacturing Co. 
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under Catholic masters was greatly | P.O. Box 425 Tiffin 17, Ohio 
softened. The Church did not abolish = 


slavery when she came on the scene of Me st % 
the Roman Empire, not even when most 4 
of the Empire was already Christian; 
that is, she did not try to abolish it 
directly, but she brought it about by a 


real process of indirection. 


Admittedly, price fixing is an evil; | | Celinonically tuned 
-| CATHEDRAL CHIMES and 


but I don’t see how an individual firm 
can be bound to refuse to fix prices if | 
going out of business be the penalty of | 
not fixing prices. Again, there is such a_ | 
thing as equity, if not justice, that de- 
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saw some proposed synodal decrees. One 
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living wage to those employed in and | Dept. 31, 3015 Casites sl 
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the Sister housekeeper. 
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When our priests begin to reach 
groups in all classes of society and make 
them veritable apostles in one or other 
line of spiritual endeavor, these apostles 
will be instrumental in training up in 
every parish members of the different 
economic groups—members who can be- 
come masters of the principles of the 
-apal Encyclicals. Not until then will 
organized big business and highly organ- 
ized labor groups cease going in for all 
they can get, whether that getting be 
just or unjust. Eventually these same 
groups of labor and capital through 
Catholic influence, and even leadership, 
will strive for justice and equity in 
labor-employer relations and in dis- 
tributor-consumer relations. 

Indirectly, much has been done al- 
ready. Even the big firms are beginning 
to realize that, in the long run, honesty 
is the best business policy. Within the 
last year I took occasion to answer a 
piece of publicity issued by the United 
States Steel Corporation. An official of 
the company had asked, or rather in- 
vited, correspondence. From this offi- 
cial I inquired whether the facts given by 
Josephson in his ‘“Robber-Barons’’— 
that, after U. S. Steel secured a virtual 
monopoly by buying out the Carnegie 
Corporation, the price of steel was 
jumped from $24 a ton as a competitive 
price to $40 a ton as a monopolistic 
price, and kept at that price for some 
twenty years. The official answered 
that I was substantially correct. 

As Catholics, we forget that all tem- 
poral reforms that are lasting come as an 
incident of spiritual growth, and pro- 
ceed from our first seeking the Kingdom 
of God and His justice. No one can live 
an integral Christian life by taking into 
account merely his own immediate 
family; he has to reach out and make 
himself a leaven both of his civic and of 
his economic group, circles of which the 
same Christian is part and parcel. 
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Where he neglects these latter groups, 
we have a Catholic who really incurs in 
part St. Paul’s stern rebuke read to cer- 
tain early Christian fakirs: ‘The man 
who makes no provision for those near- 
est him, above all, those of his own 
family, has contradicted the teachings 
of the faith, and in deed does worse than 
the unbelievers do” (I Tim., v. 8). 


Varia Liturgica 


Questions: (1) O’Connell, in “The 
Celebration of Mass,” Vol. II, pages 
168-169 (1940 edition), states very em- 
phatically that the Church is opposed to 
the celebration of the Mass before the 
Blessed Sacrament exposed, except on 
certain occasions, namely, during the 
Octave of Corpus Christi and for the 
Mass of Reposition at the Forty Hours’ 
Prayer. He further says: “The existing 
law of the Church is, then, that apart 
from ‘necessity, grave cause, or special 
indult,’ Mass, whether sung or not, may 
not be lawfully celebrated before the 
Blessed Sacrament exposed, even though 
the Sacred Host be veiled, or be ex- 
posed only in the ciborium and within 
the tabernacle.” 

In a convent chapel there is but one 
altar at which a priest may celebrate 
Mass. The Sisters have permission for 
all-night adoration before the Blessed 
Sacrament solemnly exposed on every 
First Friday of the month (i.e., from 
7:00 p.m. Thursday night until 7:00 
p.m. Friday night). Because the con- 
gregation is so numerous and the chapel 
so small, two priests must say Mass. 

Since the Church opposes the celebra- 
tion of the Mass before the Blessed 
Sacrament exposed, must the first priest 
who says Mass repose the Blessed Sac- 
rament, go on with his Mass, and then 
let the second priest expose after he has 
finished his Mass? This would neces- 
siate having two Benedictions, one be- 
fore the first Mass (for the Blessed Sac- 
rament is not to be reposed without first 
giving Benediction) and again in the 
evening on reposing. Is permission for 
these two Benedictions implied in the 
permission granted for the all-night 
adoration, or must explicit permission 
be sought? It seems that this case does 
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not come under “necessity, grave cause, 
or special indult.” 

(2) Is there any authority for the 
so-called ‘‘High-Low Mass,” where six 
candles are lighted, the choir sings the 
Ordinary of the Mass, but the priest in- 
tones nothing and says a Low Mass? 

(3) Where may I find the notation 
for the singing of the prayer at Benedic- 
tion of the Most Blessed Sacrament? 

SACERDOS. 

Answers: (1) It is true that the 
Church has repeatedly forbidden the 
celebration of Mass at the altar of ex- 
position. The extra Benediction before 
the first Mass seems a very cumbersome 
way out of the difficulty. Since there 
is only one altar and Mass must be 
celebrated for the Sisters, necessity would 
seem to sanction the celebration of Mass 
at the altar of exposition. However, the 
Ordinary should be informed. 

(2) The singing of parts of the 
Ordinary at a Low Mass is not con- 
trary to law. In Rome last December 
at a Low Mass celebrated by the Pope, 
the seminarians sang parts from the 
Ordinary. Secondly, if a Low Mass is 
celebrated on an occasion of special 
solemnity, more than the usual two 
candles may be lighted. 

(3) In the appendix of most ceremo- 
nials the notation of the Altar Chants 
is given (e.g., Wapelhorst, p. 626). 
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Catholic Biblical 
Encyclopedia: New Testament! 


This is an extraordinary and an epoch- 
making work. It opens up and explores 
a whole new field of Catholic Biblical 
scholarship. For Catholics, nothing like 
it has ever before appeared in the Eng- 
lish language—nor in any language, for 
that matter, since this work is devoted 
exclusively to the New Testament. Un- 
til now, for similar works in our own 
language we have had to go to non- 
Catholics, who, of course, cannot be ex- 
pected to present the correct Catholic 
doctrine and viewpoint in many in- 
stances. It is true, we have had repre- 
sentative Catholic works of like kind in 
foreign languages, such as Vigoroux’ 
“Dictionnaire de la Bible” in French. 
But such works are too large and too 
heavy for general use, and now they are 


not sufficiently up-to-date; because of 


their age, they are in many respects not 
abreast of the more recent official papal 
decisions and scientific discoveries. 

There is also a special advantage in a 
work like this one, which is devoted ex- 
clusively to a consideration of the New 
Testament and its problems, thus avoid- 
ing the complications of trying to deal at 
the same time with both the Old and the 
New Testament. However, the articles 
of the new work never fail to note all 
links between the Old and New Testa- 
ments when this is necessary for the ac- 
curate understanding of the matter un- 
der discussion. 


! By John E. Steinmueller, 8.T.D., S.Ser.L., 
and Kathryn Sullivan, R.S.C.J., Ph.D. (Joseph 
F. Wagner, Inc., New York City). 
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Here, in this new Encyclopedia, we 
are given full and reliable information 
on every topic connected with the New 
Testament. Here, for example, we find 
detailed analyses of all the Gospels and 
Epistles, complete information on the 
authorship and purpose of each Gospel 
and Epistle, a satisfying consideration 
of the time and circumstances in which 
each was written, a clear explanation of 
all the parables and discourses of Our 
Lord and of each of His teachings—thus 
supplying all the New Testament Scrip- 
ture texts bearing on a particular dogma, 
while discussing also the ethical, social, 
historical and archeological questions 
arising from the New Testament text. 

When treating the utterances of Our 
Lord and the events of His life, the au- 
thors of this new work are also careful to 
note the social and historical conditions 
of the time in which He lived and taught. 
This is a distinct help to modern readers, 
who might otherwise fail to understand 
or appreciate many details. 

While the authors have aimed at the 
clarity and conciseness which become a 
work of this kind, they have never al- 
lowed brevity to be the cause of incom- 
pleteness. Thus, they have devoted a 
special article to each person and place 
mentioned in the New Testament, and 
as many as 10,000 words have been given 
to the discussion of important dogmas of 
the Catholic faith. 

Finally, to complete the usefulness of 
this new Encyclopedia, we find that 
carefully selected illustrations are used 
freely to lend increased interest and 
clearness to important topics. Also 
six five-colored maps furnish the reader 
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with a ready grasp of the geographical 
situation of all the lands and_ places 
mentioned in the New Testament. A 
selected General Bibliography and a Spe- 
cial Bibliography of English Works ter- 
minate the work. 

As to the authors themselves of this 
monumental work, they are already, and 
for years have been, too well-known and 
distinguished for their scholarship to re- 
quire any commendation here. This 
large, beautifully arranged, and strongly 
bound volume speaks for them, as well 
as for itself. The publishers and editors 
are also to be congratulated upon the 
production of a handsome and very read- 
able work. 

Who that is interested in the New 
Testatment—the book of ages—will not 
want a work like this? 


CuHares J. Catan, O.P. 


Priestly Sanctity 

Katherine Burton’s life of Pius X is a 
study in priestly simplicity.' It is the 
story of a priest of humble beginnings 
who never forgot his origin. His will 
read: “I was born poor, I lived poor, I 
die poor.” He lived frugally, kept de- 
tached from worldly goods, shared even 
his needed provisions with others. He 
was singularly lacking in ambition. Pre- 
ferment forced itself upon him. As a 
priest, as a bishop, as a Cardinal, he 
mixed with his people, heard their con- 
fessions, preached to them simply and 
directly. What he missed most as a 
Pope was direct contact with souls. 
Faced with the responsibility of making 
far-reaching decisions, Pius X was 
1 The Great Mantle: The Life of Giuseppe 
Melchiore Sarto, Pope Pius X (Longmans, 


Green & Co., New York City; pages xiv + 
238). 
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keenly conscious of his inexperience as a 
diplomat and negotiator. Yet, his 
courage and directness in the crisis of 
Modernism and the Church’s fight for 
freedom against a French anti-clericalist 
government mark him as a champion of 
principle and right, a model for every 
churchman from Pope to priest. His 
whole concern was the good of the 
Church, not her goods. 

Katherine Burton has added a very 
readable biography to her list of lives of 
great Catholics of our times. She gives 
us a story filled with anecdote but of- 
fering a deep understanding of a holy 
priest and a great Pontiff. 

St. John Eudes was a Saint with many 
concerns. He was a molder of priests 
and he established seminaries. He 
showed a merciful heart towards re- 
pentant fallen women, and_ therefore 
initiated homes of refuge for them. He 
was, as is well known, the ardent apostle 
of Our Lady’s Heart and Our Lord’s 
Heart, writing continuously on these 
subjects. Strange to say, it was the 
latter devotion that was regarded as 
more novel and daring. St. John also 
knew how to deal with the powerful and 
the rich and how to raise money for his 
projects. These were his achievements. 
But his greatest and most fundamental 
success was his effect upon souls as a 
preacher of missions. As we understand 
it to-day, a mission is a refined, orderly 
exercise in a church. The missions of 
St. John Eudes, of St. Vincent de Paul 
and the like, were mass gatherings to re- 
vive Christian faith and morals. They 
were expeditions into an area that 
needed conversion, a real invasion to 
conquer the place for Christ. One Saint 
could and did convert thousands. That 
is the most telling point of St. John 
Eudes’ life. 

The author of St. John’s biography? 


2 Their Hearts Be Praised: The Life of St. 
John Eudes. By Daniel Sargent (P. J. Kenedy 
& Sons, New York City; pages xii + 310). 
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champions the life and cause of his hero. 
The Saint faced opposition on every side. 
True, royal favor was shown him early, 
and it makes strange reading to learn 
that in his day official approval of the 
State was as indispensable to the found- 
ing of Religious Congregations and 
seminaries as was ecclesiastical sanc- 
tion. However, official approval did 
not constitute universal acclaim. Jan- 
senist ideas and the vested interest of 
established groups caused much _ re- 
sistance and opposition to the work of 
fudes. The Lazarists, and more par- 
ticularly the Oratorians to whom the 
Saint originally belonged, do not show 
up well in the author’s account of 
events. One hopes that he has been 
fully objective and impartial in his 
judgments. 

A biography of great distinction and 
merit, one crowned by the French Acad- 
emy, has been reissued. It is not a 
“life” in the ordinary sense; it is rather 
the inner life of a master of asceticism, 
the late Abbot Columba Marmion.’ For 
that reason external circumstances and 
events, and even personalities, are in- 
cidental to the unfolding of a soul’s 
pursuit of the Godhead. Abbot Mar- 
mion became a monk so as to be led to 
sanctity. His life and activity were 
consumed in leading others to that 
goal, both in and outside his monastery. 
A true master, he taught and inspired 
and exemplified. Christ and the Liturgy 
were the cornerstones of his doctrine. 

“The Spiritual Life of the Priest,” by 
M. Eugene Boylan, O.C.R.,* has already 
received notice in these columns. This 
item will serve to give cognizance to the 
American edition. The book is a collec- 
tion of articles written for American 

3 Abbot Columba Marmion: A Master of the 
Spiritual —_ By Dom Raymond Thibaut. 
lranslated from the French by Mother Mary 
St. Thomas (Sands & Co., London; B. Herder 
Book Co., St. Louis, Mo.). 


4 Published by the Newman Press, West- 
minster, Md. 
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' 
priests. It is in effect a ‘refresher’ in 
seminary ascetics, for the busy priest. 
Let us hope he will take the time to 
think about the contents. 

Francis B. DonNELLY,S.T.L., J.C.D. 


Anchors Aweigh 


There can be little doubt that no 
Corps of the Navy developed under such 
severe handicaps, weighty difficulties 
and obvious discrimination as did the 
Chaplain Corps. This fact alone would 
seem to guarantee that a written history 
of the Corps would provide interesting 
reading, as indeed it does.! 

When a Chaplain receives his com- 
mission in the Navy, he reads thereon 
the following cryptic—one may almost 
say enigmatic or mysterious—descrip- 
tion of his new responsibilities: ‘‘He is 
therefore carefully and diligently to dis- 
charge the duty of a Chaplain by doing 
and performing all manner of Things 
thereunto belonging.”” There seems to 
have been from the very beginning a 
rather general misunderstanding as to 
what the correct interpretation of “‘all 
manner of Things thereunto belonging” 
should be. Thus we find, especially in 
the early days, Chaplains of the Navy 
whose chief duties seemed to be those of 
a schoolmaster, an instructor in naviga- 
tion, an athletic director, a librarian, a 
welfare officer, a secretary or a clerk. 
Collateral duties, as they were called, 
often were only remotely, if indeed at 
all, connected with what we rightly and 
properly like to consider as a Chaplain’s 
sacred calling. By the time this history 
closes, just prior to World War IT, the 
Chaplain and the Corps had just about 
come into their own, but it had been 
a long hard struggle. 

This book, which is Volume I of a 

1 The History of the Chaplain Corps, United 


States Navy. By Clifford M. Drury (Bureau 
of Naval Personnel), Washington, D. C. 
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author’s approach is the variety he achieves 
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A deep, full consideration of the intimate 
union and relationship between God and 
man. The author’s objective is to accustom 
souls to look “‘within”’ by suggesting a short, 
swift phrase or thought intended to pierce 
their habitual indifference, and _ finally 
force the awakened soul to exclaim with 
Newman, “Myself and my Creator. All 
else is nothing.” $1.50 


THE IDEAL OF THE MONASTIC 
LIFE FOUND IN THE APOS- 


TOLIC AGE 
by Germain Morin, O.S.B. 
trans. by C. Gunning 

A simple, earnest discussion of eternal 
truths and of those special obligations which 
the monastic life imposes on those who em- 
brace it. The whole work breathes the 
simple piety of the age of faith and is im- 
pregnated with that peace of heart and 
liberty of spirit which characterizes the 
true sons of St. Benedict. It will be most 
useful to ali Christians who are interested 
in the basic principles which were the 
strength and consolation of our fathers in 
the faith. $2.50 
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series and which covers the history of the 
Navy Chaplain Corps from its inception 
in 1799 up to 1939, is by no means dull 
reading. The basic historical facts and 
the statistical data, which are for the 
most part taken from official Navy 
files, are tied together by a lively narra- 
tive prose and interspersed with anec- 
dotes, descriptions, quotations and ac- 
counts taken from the letters and writ- 
ings of Chaplains throughout the years. 
All of these serve to give a rather com- 
plete picture of life aboard a ship of the 
Navy from the days of the frigates and 
the Algerian Pirates to the now out- 
moded battleships of World War I. The 
reader need not strain his imagination 
in order to smell the salt sea air or to 
sense what is the unmistakable roll and 
pitch of a ship. Indeed, there are pass- 
ages in the book, mostly quotations, 
which remind one of Richard Henry 
Dana’s “Two Years Before the Mast” or 
Herman Melville’s “White Jacket.” 

One cannot help but notice the ab- 
sence of Catholic Chaplains during the 
early years of the Navy. There are 
several explanations for this, one of 
which is the fact that the percentage of 
Catholic men in the Navy was not high, 
precisely because the percentage of 
Catholics among the general population 
was not high. One must not conclude 
from this, however, that Catholics did 
not play a great part in our struggle for 
independence. In point of fact, there 
were at least a hundred Catholic priests 
acting as Chaplains with the French 
Naval Forces which participated in the 
American Revolution; in the Squadron 
of Count D’Estaing alone there were at 
least. thirty-eight, ‘and this at a time 
when the Chaplains in the Continental 
Navy could be counted on the fingers of 
one hand. 

The almost half a hundred illustra- 
tions in the book are an additional in- 
terest, but the full-page cartoon near the 
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end of the book seems, at least to this 
reviewer, to be in poor taste especially 
for a book of this kind. 

Damian J. Brauner, O.F.M., J.C.D. 


Rome and the Holy Year 


Two recent books on Rome and the 
Holy Year may be considered to supple- 
ment each other. Messrs. Fenichell and 
Andrews have compiled a picture book 
of the ceremonies of the opening of the 
Holy Door and of the principal things 
that a pilgrim would want to see and to 
remember of Rome.' The book has five 
main chapters: The Story of the Holy 
Year, followed by the text of the Papal 
Bull, Vatican City, The Basilica of St. 
Peter, Vatican Art Treasures, and a very 
brief History of the Popes. This is fol- 
lowed by a Chronological List of Popes. 
The very brief text is overshadowed by 
the abundance of illustrations. This is 
not a guidebook, but it does contain 
much of the knowledge that a pilgrim 
should have as background for a profit- 
able trip. It may also be recommended 
to those who are not able to go to Rome, 
because it contains good photographs of 
most of the shrines and churches that 
they would wish to see. 

Harry Weedon’s book is exactly what 
its title claims: “A Pilgrim’s Guide to 
Rome.””? It is meant for pilgrims and 
not for those interested in other things. 
It begins with some helpful and precise 
information about documents, prepara- 
tions, hotels, tipping, hospitals, English- 
speaking churches in Rome, and a 
selection of Italian menus. Mr. Weedon 
then takes his imaginary pilgrim to the 
Catacombs on the Via Appia, indicating 
the proper bus lines, and gives a very 

' The Vatican and Iloly Year. By Stephen 
S. Fenichell and Phillip Andrews (Haleyon 
House, Garden City, N. Y.; pages 115). 
Abundantly illustrated. 

2 Published by Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York 
City (pages xviii + 206; 33 illustrations and 35 
maps). 
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fine explanation of the significance of 
these ancient Christian cemeteries. 

A separate chapter is dedicated to the 
Basilica of St. Peter and to the crypts 
underneath. He gives a very satisfac- 
tory history of the world’s greatest 
church, and then explains each of the 
chapels, statues, and mosaics that the 
pilgrim will see. There is an excellent 
diagram of the floor-plan of this enor- 
mous church. Finally, he gives a very 
up-to-date account of the state of the 
excavations under St. Peter’s, accom- 
panied by very helpful diagrams. This 
chapter is very much ahead of similar 
chapters in most guidebooks. 

His other chapters are selective. The 
major shrine churches of Rome 
treated together in a chapter on ““The 
Churches.” The chapter on 
Vatican City is principally devoted to 
the paintings and other objects of art to 
be seen in the Vatican galleries. An ad- 
ditional chapter tells the pilgrim what 
other cities he might visit to see the 


are 


Seven 


principal shrines of Italy: Our Lady of 
the Rosary at Pompeii, the Holy House 
at Loreto, the Basilica of St. Anthony at 
Padua, the churches of St. Francis at 
Assisi, and the cradle of monasticism at 
Subiaco. <A 
“Holy Year” gives historical and prac- 


concluding chapter on 


tical information on gaining the indul- 
gences. 

This guidebook, with its 35 practical 
maps and clear illustrations, can be 
highly recommended to prospective 
pilgrims. The author has a great deal 
of talent and experience. Each chapter 
begins with a very business-like heading, 
“How to Get There.” He has antici- 
pated all of a pilgrim’s difficulties and 
most of his wants. 

Francis X. Gum, 8.T.D. 


St. Ignatius of Loyola 


The author of the new biography of 


“St. Ignatius of Loyola’! gives us a 
graphic picture of the Soldier-Saint who 
is the inspiration for the Society he 
founded; whose vast works have spread 
throughout the world in the past four 
centuries in spite of persecution and 
martyrdom meted out to its sons by the 
enemies of Christ. Thanks to Fr. Wil- 
liam J. Young, S8.J., who translated this 
work from the French, we have now for 
the first time in English a complete story 
of the means and methods employed by 
St. Ignatius. Here is a discerning por- 
trait of the father of the Jesuits that 
captures all the elements of his interior 
holiness, the romanticism and drama of 
his life, and it is presented by Fr. Dudon 
in a realistic style. The Saint is placed 
among the contemporaries of his time, 
thus giving the reader a clear picture of 
his background. C.J.C. 

' By Paul Dudon, S.J. (Bruce Publishing 


Co., Milwaukee, Wis.; 484 pages). 
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